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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE,’ 


Apply for New Double Option Seinewemeann to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. __ 











- Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D, s says :— ‘An Exeollent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


“NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 











Li 16,000 was mile paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
New Prospectus 
ae" DLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 


In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. N E Y O R K 


advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000 
EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. _ GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


Purest 


Guaranteed the 


Vinolia Soap. 


inofia”’ Soap i is of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour with the profession. "— British Medical Journal. 


‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.’—ZLancet, 
‘An ideal Soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it.’—Chemist and Druggist. 


‘Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting. *— Queen. 


Floral, 6d. ; ; Balsamic, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; and Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. Vinolia Shaving Soap, ls., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


’ 


per Stick. Flat Cakes, 2s. Vinolia Shaving Foam, in Collapsible Tubes, 1s. 6d. 
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LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Mater. The FIFTH 
(Cabinet) EDITION of this most successful Novel is now ready, 
in Two Vols., neatly bound, 10s. 

JEROME. By Annaper Gray, 
Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


of * Estella,’ ete. 2c. 


Author 


A FREAK OF *\"" Be the Eart or Desart, Author of 
‘Lord and Lady Piccad.ly,’ etc. ete. Two Vols. [Zr May. 
SECOND EDITION, THOROUG yong REVISED AND EXTENDED TO 
ABOUT 50,000 BOOKS. 
1100 pp. 4to, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. net, with exhaustive Authors 


and Subjects Indexes. 

THE BEST BOOKS: A Reader's Guide to the Choice 
of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Literature, 
down to 1890, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and 
the Price, Size, and Publisher’s Name of each Book. Accompanied 
by numerous Characterizations, Bibliographical Notes, etc. By 
WILLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 

ees from a few Reviews of the First Edition: 


j 


‘The most accurate, scientific, and useful « tribution that has ever been made 
to Englis! L bibliography ; exactly what was wanted—a full, thorough, and accurate 
list of the best works on every subject; a permanent addition to English literature.’ 


British Weekly. 
‘It would be difficult to ex cagce rate the use of this work. Spectator. 
*An excellent work, exect a competent manner. —A ¢/ 
* How conscientiously it is carried out, and what a mass of concurren 
is provided , can only be ascertained by a reference to the volume, which is a marvel 
of patient ind ustry and exactnees.” -Notes and Queries 


CANON LIDDON’S SERMONS OF 1889-189 


SERMONS (14) PREACHED By H. P. ‘LIDDON, 
D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s. Third Series, forming Vol. 
VI. of the Contemporary Pulpit Library. Imp. 16mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. THEAL’S ‘SOUTH AFRICA.’ 
HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1795-1834. 


fulness « 
ted iz hena@us 


t information 


By GEO. 


McCaL_ THEAL. With Seven Coloured Maps, etc. 8vo, 15s. 
he Vols. already published are:—SOUTH AFRICA, 1486- 
1691, 15s. ; 1691-1795, 15s.; THE EMIGRANT BOERS, 1836- 


1854 (Second Edition), REPUBLICS AND NATIVE 
1£ RRITORIE S, 1854-1872, 15s. 
EDITED BY PROF. NETTLESHIP AND DR. SANDYS. 
DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
weed on Seyfiert. With over 450 Illustrations, 4to, double 
column, 21s. ; Presentation Edition, 22s. 6d. 
—_— STUDENT'S GREEK TRAGEDIANS. by A. 
. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cuusbetdee Based on Munk. With Engraved Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Unifurm with * The Student’s Cicero.” By Rev. W. Y. Fausset, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 
VICISSITUDES OF BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 


isc. : THE 





AND NEW ZEALAND. By DuGALD FERGUSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
‘ Ad ventures abound. A capital book for anybody not too old to learn in this 
sdley of farming and fightir rtship and self-help.’—A nti-Jacohin. 
* Bright, ciever, and exceedi eadable.’— Newcastle Chronicle. 
‘A fascinating mixtur rez id romance. Mr. Ferguson is an old colonist, 
who knows the wo los well as “ y yndon West-e knows Hyde Park Echo 


DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

OUR CANINE COMPANIONS IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By Professor J. Wooprorre Hit, Author of 
* Management and Diseases of the Dog’ (Third Edition, 7s. 6d.), 
etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE BOATING MAN'S VADE MECUM. by We. 
ronseoee With many Practical _— rations by the Author. 5s. 
Contains Hints on Steaming, , Rowing, Towing, Quanting, 

amping, Fishing ; ek Rigging, Sails and Fit- 

Signals, Buoys; and Purchasing ; 


Swimming, ¢ 
tings 5 


Desi weiner. Building ; 


g 
Racit g Rules Ros id, etc. etc. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. Concluding Vol 
4. THE ART OF LITERATURE. By A. Scuopennavuer. 
Edited by T. B. SAuNDERsS, M.A. (Oxon.). Its contents are : 
On Authorship—On Style—On Men of Learning—On Thinking 
for Oneself —On Criticism —On Reputation—On Genius, etc. 
The other Volumes are :—1. THE WISDOM OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. : 
2. COUNCILS AND MAXIMS, 2s. 6d.: 3. RELIG ION ; a 
Dialogue, etc., 2s. 6d.: 5. STUDIES IN PESSIMISM, 2s. 6d. 
Each in a Second Edition. 


New Vols. of SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
25. Land and Labourers. C. W. Stupps, M.A. 
26. The Evolution of Property. By Paut Lararcue. 
27. Crime and its Causes. W. D. Morrison. 
28. Principles of State Interference. D.G. Rircuig, M.A. 
29. German Socialism. By W. H. Dawson. 
30. The rw and the Conscience. By II. M. 

SON, B.A. 


THE BRITISH COLONIST IN NORTH AMERICA: 
A Guide for Intending Emigrants. 328 pp. and 2 Large Coloured 
Maps, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Unusually accurate, and almost unique among its class for the honesty with 
which the good and bad are placed before the reader.’—Academy. 

* Disinterested and practical.’—Sfeaker. 

‘A timely and sensible handbook.’—Saturday Review. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PORTUGUESE IN 
AFRICA. By J. P. MANSEL WEALE. 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Sq., London. 


» Rules of 


Each 2s. 6d. 


Rev. 


THOMP- 











MESSRS. BURNS & OATES’ LIST 


Just Out. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF 
SIR THOMAS a 


Lord Chancellor of England and Martyr under Henry VIII. 
3y the Rev. T. E. Bripcert, ( , late of St. John’s College, Cam} ridge 
With new materials from the State Pape rs, and a copy of the Crayon Sketch 
of Sir Thomas made by Holbein in 18 
‘Father Bridgett has followed up his valuable life of Bis 
more valuable life of Sir Thomas More. It ts, as 
of the life, but also of the writings of Sir rt homas 


him from every point of view, and the result is, 





.SS.R 


nis Fisher with a stil] 
the title declares, a study not only 

Father Bridgett has cor sidered 
to us, 


it seems a more Complete and 


finished portrait of the man, mentally and physic ally, than has been hitherto pr 
sented.’—A thenaum 
by the Saies Author. Uniform with e. Price 7s. 6d. 


/ 


LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED JOHN FISHER, 


Bishop « Chance of Cambridge, and Martyr under Henry VIL 


f Rochester, ) 
nd Edition. With an Appendix. 


Ser 


Just Out. Cr oth, in two styles. Price 7s. 6d. 
7 


“ACTS OF 
THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, 


Hitherto unpublishe By the Rev. Joun H. Potten, S.J. With a Prefa 
the Rev. Joun Mot is, S.J., F.S.A. (Vol. 75, Quarterly Series.) 


arge Demy 8&vo. loth 


LIFE OF 
FATHER JOHN GERARD, 8.J. 


By the Rev. Joun Morris, S.J., F.S.A 
y a literary curiosity The life of Fathe 
f exciting details as the mos 


Third Edition. Re-writt Price 14s. 


‘ This v 
main an autobio 
—Guardian. 


ylume is certain] *r Gerard is in the 


graphy, as full t sensational of novels 


By the Same Author. Second and Enlarged Edition 


LIFE AND MARTYRDOM 
ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


Ini vol. Large post ound in two parts, 13s 
gs together infor mn ange: ! the rdinary English reader would probably 
iculty in fin iding elsewhere S 

1 mG Ww ork. 





Saturday 


EPEURNS & “OATES, Limited, 


London : 28 Orchard Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





AND AT NEW YORK. 
ERMAN EXHIBITION, . 


Honorary President. 


His Highness the Duke SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER von WAHLSTATT. 


Director General—JOHN Rk. WHITLEY, I 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 
OPENING DAY, MAY oth, SATURDAY, 3 p.m 
The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England. 
The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The Pand of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 
The Band of the Hesse- Darmstadt Infantry Regiment No. 115. 
The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 
M: ’ gnif ent Il fumin ation of the »G arde ns in the Evening by Pain & So 
Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelbe Pe tsdam, Niirem Municl t 
At _gomctagg ree a ee ERMANIAY’ a Life Picture of episode fr 
the Military and Civil Hist ry of the German on ire, coml ning elaborate sce! 
effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the . pr esent day. 
For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Dai 


ST: GEORGE’ S GOLF CLUB 


SANDWICH, KENT. 


THE ST. GEORCE’S CHAMPION CRAND CHALLENCE CUP, 


OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS, 


ly Papers. 





For the Best Scratch Aggregate Score of Two Rounds. 
BE PLAYED FOR ON TUESDAY, MAY 


ENTRY, . ‘ » 10s. 6d. 


1591. 


WILL 19TH 


The Club will give a Cup value Twenty Guineas as a Memento to the Winner 


Intending Competitors are requested to send their Names and Entry Money 
the Secretary, on or before FRipAy, 15th May. 
W. RUTHERFORD, //on. Sec., 
3 PLowven Buitpincs, Tempece, E.! 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891, 


Place Name. Marks. 
race. . ° . oge 
ao 6 Cavalry—Lieut. H. | Dang: ar, 3d Batt. Lanc. Fusiliers. . 1841 
, (Only two sent up, the sec ind candidate being only a few marks out of 
‘ successful list.) 


SUCCESSES 180: 





— Name. Marks. 
*soth . . Infantry—Lieut. C. C. B Tew . . 1774. . Militia Compet 
6th . . Infantry—Lieut. k. F. Holden . . 1705 . . Militia Compet. 
sist. . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget. . . 7365 . Sandhurst Compet. 
Sah Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs ... 7281 .. § 9 Raa 
{ Qualified for Commissions on 
rst. . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter . . . | Re-examination at Sand- 
<th . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . . | hurst, July 1899 (only two 
ent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. =. Militi Literary 
(only one sent up). 
*Mr. C. Black : ‘ ; , ‘ ; : . Sandhurst Prelim 
Lieut. Arthur » Bec kett, Antrim Artillery : : . Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment ‘ - Sandhurst Prelim. 


(all subjects, afters ine weeks’ residence only i 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :-— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
ina he ilthy « our try pli ace 

(4) The Militia Military Com] etitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (F yrtification and Topogr sie and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics) 

* Successful first time. 

*#* Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 

in each case. = 
lermis ana references on application to 


J. WEST, Heathview. Storrington, Sussex. 


INVERNESS COLLEGE, 












President of Counct/—The Most Noble the Ma 9 STAFFORD 
Head-Master—H. VD. PHOMAS, M.. ice 
Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford, assisted by OxrFoRD and CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATES. 
Modelled on the great English Schools, with special attention to Modern Lan- 
guages and Mathematics hemical Laboratory. Gymnasium. Every B ling 
Convenience Splendid Climate 
FOU R 1 N rR WNC FE SCHOLARSHIPS in June, Two of £40, Two of £30 
per annum. P ape will be set in Mathematics, Latin, French, German, and 
English. Allowance for age. 
ent Successes—Two Successes at Woolwich, two at Sandhurst (one Second on 
the List); Silver Medallist Chemistry Class. Edin. Unis The Civit SERVICE 


ComMISSIONERS have appointed INVERNESS COLLEGE a Centre for the Army Prelim 


Exam ’ June. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NgrEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweEp1£, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE! FOR WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.§ 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £5 


Tenable for two or three years in the College. 











a vear, 


Names must be entered before June 20. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD SMI TH, Secretary. 


S ’.. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THE SCOTTISH CLUB, DOVER ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
INSTITUTED 1879. 
N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the ANNUAL GENERAL 
. MEETING of the Members will be held at the CLUB-HOUSE at 4 
o'clock .p.M. on Wednesday, 20th May 1891. 
The Entrance Fee and Rates of Subscription payable by Members 
elected after 31st July 1891 will be increased as follows : 








Annual Entrance 
Subscription, é lee. 
own Members, . : P : . ‘ ‘ £8 8 AI5 15 
Country Members, 6 0 10 10 
Members of the Scottish C lubs 1 me ntioned i in foot- note to Rule | 
Xtt., and who are at presen texempt from Entrance Fee, 6 6 5 
and paya Subscription of £5, 5s. per annum, | 


For further Particular apply to the Secretary. 
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CONTENTS 


Notes : 5 ‘ 623 
The Idol and His \dehatiene ‘ : ; . 626 
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Correspondence : 
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A Mummers’ Memorialist . ; : ° , 64] 
The Scouring of the Mythic Horse. ; : 642 
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SpeciaL LireRARY SuppLeMENT.—Composure. By Alice Mey- 
nell, 9—The Resurrection of Aristotle. By Leonard Whibley, 10 
—Golfing Reminiscences. By H. 8. C. Everard, 11—On the 
Zambesi, 12—suartor lusartus, 183—From Jerusalem to Nicwa, 14 

A Ride to India, 14—Theology, 15. 


.- The if 


pre ous one 


igination of the Supplement is a continuation of that of the 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold also in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 78., IOs 6d. 


ROWLAND?’ = 
ODONTO 


whitens the teeth, prevents decay, anc 
Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 








a non-gritty tooth powder: 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 





Th 


CRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 85 to 300 guineas. 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. Sypney, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 24s. [ Shortly, 
THE INSANITY OF GENIUS. By J. F. Nisper, Author of ‘Marriage and Heredity.’ 1 vol, 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 


A CRUISE ON FRIESLAND ‘BROADS.’ With 20 Illustrations. By the Hon. Recinatp 


BROUGHAM. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By 


HuME NIissBeT. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 32s. 


‘Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive travel talk... . He has an excellent sense of humour, and his volumes are full of entertaining stories.'—St. James's Gazette, 


THIRTY YEARS OF MY LIFE ON THREE CONTINENTS. By Epwarp pe Leon, for- 


merly Consul-General of the United States of America in Egypt. 2 vols. 21s. 
‘It is not often that one comes across a book of reminiscences so brimful of interesting matter.'—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
* Thoroughly in sympathy with England and English ways, it is sure to be widely read and enjoyed.'—Morning Post. 


*TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW. By Baron ve Matortir. 1 vol. tos. 6d. 


* Altogether his stories are so varied and so charming that all we can do is impatiently and incontinently to ask for more.’—Scots Observer. 





NOVELS IN THREE AND TWO VOLUMES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE COUNTY,’ 
QUITA. By the Author of ‘The County.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHRONICLES OF GLENBUCKIE, 
KILMALLIE. By Henry Jounstron. 2 vols. 12s. 
* Humour abounds in the sketch of the precentor, the courtship of Henny Wilson, and Mrs. M‘Nee’s tea-party and its results, while Brakenbrae Glen is the scene of a 
charming love-idyl.'’—A theneum. 


* We have here what everybody might have seen and heard who lived in Kilmallie; but also what only a person gifted with a keen eye, large sympathies, and a fine 
sense of humour could have appreciated and recorded.'—Scotsman. 


BY RICHARD PRYCE. 
JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Ricuarp Pryce. 2 vols. 215. 
“Without doubt one of the best novels of the year. Mr. Pryce tells his story with a breadth and power, and with a literary brilliance, which one seldom finds in 
latter-day novels.’—Review of Reviews. 
BY ARTHUR LILLIE. 
THE COBRA DIAMOND. By Artuur Liu, Author of ‘ An Indian Wizard.’ 3 vols. 315. 6d. 
* The occult mysteries of Indian magic have been cleverly brought into requisition. If the story is highly improbable, it is none the less readable on that account.’— 
Academy. 
BY C. J. WILLS. 


JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET. By C. J. Wiis, Author of ‘The Pit Town Coronet.’ 3 vols. 


31s. 6d. 
* An amusing and ingenious story.’—S*. James's Gazette. ‘Very refreshing. ... 
BY MARY CROSS. 
UNDER SENTENCE. By Mary Cross, Author of ‘ Margaret’s Lovers.’ 2 vols. 215. 


* Au emotional romance with plenty of variety and excitement.'—Pictor ial World. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
BY MRS. ALFRED MARKS (MARY HOPPUS). 
ORLANDO FIGGINS. 6s. By Mrs. Atrrep Marks (Mary Hoppus). 


BY MRS. MACQUOID. 


AT AN OLD CHATEAU. By Mrs. Macquorp. 6s. 
COUNTRY HOUSE SKETCHES. By ©. C. Ruys (C.C.R.). 6s. 


A really enjoyable tale.'"—/orning Post. 


| Mow Ready. 


[Vow Ready. 


‘ There is not a dull page in the whole three hundred. Mr. Rhys’ quiet humour appears natural and inexhaustible.'— Star. 
, » . » _— 
THE CRIMSON CHAIR. By Ricuarp Dow Linc. 6s. 
¢ . - e . . . . rT . . . 
‘ There is not one of these short stories which does not possess some attraction in the form of humour, sensation, or whimsicality. The whole collection is delight- 


fully bright and varied.'— Vanity Fair. 


FICKLE PHYLLIS. Edited by Gwenn v’Esterre. 6s. 


‘One of the most curious and daring stories that ever tried to appeal to a reader's sympathy.’— Dasly Graphic. ‘Indisputable vigour and piquancy.’—Pad/ Mali Gazette. 
A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. Fenn. With 60 Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 55. 
‘ The situations in the young lady's boarding-house are as humourous as those of Mr. Pickwick.’—Scottish Leader. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. By Tueopora Evmstir. Illustrated by Epitu 


SCANNELL. 35. 6d. 


TRASH. By Mrs. BLacpEen. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF GIFT BOOKS. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, C. 5. REINHART, M. FITZGERALD, W. BROUCHIER, 

A. HITCHCOCK, HUME NISBET, Etc. 

ANCHOR WATCH YARNS, . : ; F. M. ALLEN. | NIGEL FORTESCUE, . , 
AT THE RED GLOVE,. ; KATHARINE S. Macquorp. | PRINCE DICK OF DAHOMEY, JAMES GREENWOOD. 
BEACHCOMBERS, THE, : . GiLpert Bisuorp. | RECOILING VENGEANCE, . ; . FRANK BARRETT. 
COSETTE, . : : KATHARINE S. Macquoip. TALE OF THREE NATIONS, . : . J. F. Hopcerts. 
JOHN BROWN AND LARRY LOHENGRIN, Ww. Westatt.| THROUGH GREEN GLASSES, ; . F. M. ALLAN. 

WRECK OF THE ARGO, ° 5, . F. G. Fowe.t. 


THE FOLLOWING THREE BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


NOTES ON MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. By LADY WILDE. 6s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. by A. M. BUCKLAND. | 6s. 
THE GREAT MEN. By JOHN DAVIDSON. With Illustrations by E. J. Etiis. 6s. 


WARD & DOWNEY, YORK ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Won. WESTALL. 
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NOTES 
Mr. Parnett complimented the Chief Secretary upon 
the way in which he has piloted the Land Purchase Bill 


through Committee in the Commons on Friday week. The 
eulogy cut the Timhealyites to the quick—though they, 





too, are practising conciliation—and they had neither 
the self-restraint nor the good sense to conceal their 
chagrin. Compelled to admit the justice of the praise, 
Mr. Tim Healy denied the title of Mr. Parnell to speak 
in the name of the Irish M.P.’s. Of course Mr. Parnell 
emerged triumphant, for with unruffled composure he 
insisted on his right to speak exactly as he pleased, and 
declined to be drawn from his object by the remarks of 
quondam underlings. The only other incident of note 
that evening was a personal explanation by Mr. Mahony 





of an inaccurate—a very inaccurate—version of a private 


conversation between himself and Mr. Halley Stewart. 

Tue Newfoundland Fisheries Bill reached the com- 
mittee stage in the Lords on Monday, when Lord Kim- 
berley, lapsing into the sheerest Gladstonism, moved 
that proceedings should be stayed until a reasonable time 
had been given for the promised Colonial legislation. 
On behalf of the Government the Colonial Secretary op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that the measure was 
Imperial in scope, and that it involved the fulfilment of 
certain treaties. The Premier urged the necessity of carry- 
ing the bill as far as the second reading in the Commons: in 
order that the Government, if dissatisfied with the Colonial 
legislation, might speedily overtake the remaining stages. 
On a division the motion was defeated by 113 to 30 votes, 
and the committee adopted several amendments. In the 
Commons the discussion on the details of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill was continued. Mr. Morley’s attempt to delete 
the provision for permitting aid to be given from the 
reserve fund in cases of exceptional agricultural calamity 
was frustrated by 176 to 102 votes. 


In the Commons on Tuesday the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the Scottish grant from his surplus 
would amount to upwards of £200,000, though he de- 
clined to pledge himself as to the distribution of any part 
of the amount. Sir Henry James brought in a bill to 
enable members to resign their seats, which was read a 
first time; and Sir Herbert Maxwell introduced a mea- 
sure to amend the law relating to industrial insurance 
societies and companies. A dreary wrangle over the in- 
tricacies of the Land Bill consumed the rest of the night : 
the action of the Timhealyites and their allies being pro- 


fitless as ever, and withal exasperating in the extreme. 


On Wednesday the Chief Secretary found it necessary 
to apply the closure for the first time since the Commons 
undertook the consideration of the Land Purchase Bill 
in committee. The majority hailed the opportunity of 
suppressing obstruction, and howbeit the Gladstonians 
trooped after the Timhealyites, the closure was sanctioned 


by a considerable majority. It was shown that the patience 
of the House had been well-nigh exhausted, aud Mr. Bal- 
four’s refusal to repeat stale arguments in reply to equally 
tale assertions was cordially weleomed. On Thursday the 
Commons returned to the Land Purchase Bill, after a 
merry interlude over the second reading of the London 
Tramways Bill, which was rejected by 170 to 137 votes, 
and after the issue of a writ for the Strand Division, in 
consequence of Mr. W. H. Smith’s acceptance of the 
Governorship of the Cinque Ports. 





Or course the result of the Stowmarket election, where 
Mr. Stern, the Gladstonian candidate, was returned by 
a majority of 215, is a disappointment. There is con- 
solation in the circumstances that the Separatists are 
not ‘as good as in 1885, when their majority was 
1131. Despite the reduction, they are jubilant ; and the 
chosen of the people did not hesitate to describe ‘ the 
greatest victory since Spalding and Bury’ as ‘not only a 
cheering message to the Grand Old Man, but the fore- 
runner of another such victory in Harborough.’ Which is 
all, to say the least of it, a little ‘ previous.’ 





On Sunday Mr. Parnell had a brilliant reception at 
Newbridge. Harping on his own skill in forming and 
handling the Irish Parliamentary party, he represented an 
alliance with British politicians as fatal to the Irish cause. 
No British party, he said, had ever sought the assistance 
of the Irish members until it had exhausted every method 
for their destruction. The Unrivalled Coercionist ex- 
emplified this fact (and so, according to Mr. Parnell, did 
Lord Carnarvon), and though the Grand Old Strategist (he 
delights in honouring his sometime ally) had broken their 
strength by other means the breach was only temporary. 
Now, as in 82, he was striving to induce certain tenants 
to settle with their landlords and to get others provided 
for by legislative enactments, while for the rest he in- 
tended to hold the Paris fund of £45,000. Condemning 
the wanton obstruction of the Land Purchase Bill by 
the seceders from his ranks, he expressed the hope that 
the Government would either grant the remaining sixty 
millions necessary to make the farmers owners of their 
holdings or leave the question to an Irish Parliament. 


Now that the Plan of Campaign has collapsed, and the 
tenants are making the best terms they can with landlords, 
the public may look for disclosures respecting the inner 
workings of the combination. The leaders induced their 
dupes to reject most excellent terms and to throw up their 
homes, farms, and even places of business on the faith of 
certain promises and in deference to a system of terrorism. 
British Separatist M.P.’s applauded their courage, and laid 
in much wisdom by making visits to the Campaign estates. 
Foremost amongst these stood Glensharrold, which was 
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a happy hunting-grounds of the Radical M.P. One wrote 
a pamphlet on the state of affairs there. Others were de- 
scribed by Judge Boyd as ‘ English strollers.’ Presently, 
Mr. John Dillon and Bishop O’Dwyer exchanged per- 
sonalities over the case of these ingenuous peasants. 
And, to be brief, it was generally represented that the 
Plan of Campaign was adopted by the tenants on the 
Campaign estates of their own free-will, that they re- 
ceived large grants of money from the Irish National 
League, and that these grants were continued up to the 
date of their settling with the landlord. 





Turee Glensharrold tenants whose names are appended 
to a letter which appeared in the local press of Lime- 
rick, give a totally different version of the affair. Con- 
trasting their actual condition with the promises made 
when they were induced to join the Plan, they proceed 
as follows :—‘ Then we were told we should want for 
nothing. If we were once evicted that we would be 
gentlemen going back to our homes ; but instead of that 
we are paupers. We were haunted both day and night, 
entreating and coercing us to join the Plan, until we were 
decoyed into it, and hence the result: our houses are 
ruined, our farms are like a wilderness, and our pockets 
are empty. It is false to say that the split in the ranks 
of the Irish party is the cause of us making a settlement.’ 
They aver that they were left to starve, that relief was 
refused them, that they are returning as paupers to the 
farms and the homes out of which they were coerced, and 
they ‘cannot but have an everlasting feeling’ against 
their seducers. Nobody pities them, of course: they were 
would-be thieves in the beginning, or they would not be 
paupers on compulsion in the end. But it is worth re- 
peating that Glensharrold was specially chosen as a point 
of vantage against Irish landlordism. The collapse of 
New Tipperary is looked for daily, and therewith an ex- 
posure of the course of action which has wrecked as pro- 
sperous a town as any in South Ireiand. Also, the Plan 
of Campaign is now formidable only to its authors ; who, 
indeed, are very near a day of reckoning. 


In Manipur the week has been spent in hunting the 
Senaputty. His following is now said to be small, but 
by this time he is probably in a place of safety ; and the 
troops have wisely been withdrawn from pursuit. Rumour 
has it that the Regent has parted company from his brother, 
and is making overtures of submission and surrender. The 
real sentiments of the Manipuris are eloquently testified 
by the condition of the capital. Everything about the 
Residency has been torn up and burned. The very graves 
in the cemetery have been opened and desecrated!: ‘ to 
remove every trace of the British. Whether annexation 
be or not, we are left with an ugly piece of work on our 
hands ; and it is not made any the easier by the fact, 
or so it seems, that the outrages were an effect of violent 
and amazing provocation. 

Tue Italian Premier's letter to Mr. Secretary Blaine, 
announcing that ‘it is time to break off this bootless 
controversy’ over the New Orleans lynchings, fizzes 
fiercely enough, and then goes flat. The Marquis di 
Rudini informs the Secretary of State that the Fede- 
ral Government has grossly violated treaty obligations. 
‘We are under the sad necessity of concluding that 
what to every other Government would appear the 
accomplishment of a strict civil duty is impossible to 
the Federal Government.’ Italy ‘ has affirmed and again 
affirms her just rights.. What next? seeing that diplo- 


macy has reached the end of its tether? War, you 
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would say, or—nothing? Apparently nothing: for the 
Marquis discreetly leaves the arbitrement of this ques. 
tion of international right and national honour to ‘ public 
opinion.” ‘ Public opinion—that sovereign judge—wil] 
know,’ says he, ‘ how to indicate an equitable solution of 
this great problem.’ Such discretion might have been 
shown to better advantage at the beginning. Perhaps a 
new turn will be given to the question by the report of the 
New Orleans Grand Jury, which, instead of directing the 
arrest and indictment of the ringleaders of the attack on 
the Parish Prison, describes them as New Orleans’ ‘ best 
citizens ’"—saviours of the community from the hands of 
corrupt and murderous tyrants. — If Italy mean todo more 
than bluster, here is her cue at last. 


Now that the House of Lords has passed the Fisheries 
Bill, it is for the Newfoundland Legislature to make the 
next move. The measure will not be brought before the 
House of Commons until the Colonial Government and 
Parliament have had time to pass a local Act for carrying 
out the terms of the French treaties and the modus vivendi. 
I. seems, from despatches from St. John’s, that they are 
disposed to fulfil the promise made by their delegates 
at the bar of the Lords, and to adopt this compromise. 
No doubt they are influenced by the threatening look of 
things on the fishing-grounds ; by the ill-will proceeding 
from the indiscreet measures to prevent the Canadian 
fishermen from getting bait ; and by the success of local 
fishermen in smuggling boat-loads of bait to the French 
islands, It is one thing, however, to promise a colonial 
measure ; it is another to pass it in a form that will be 
deemed satisfactory by the Imperial Government and by 
a grudging and resentful ally. 





‘Lapour Day’ has been once more a day of wrath and 
bloodshed half the Continent over. The list of killed 
and wounded is of formidable length. At Fourmies, a 
mining and manufacturing town in the Department du 
Nord, the workmen were endeavouring to organise the 
‘Universal Strike,’ when—by whose fault is not yet made 
clear—they came into collision with the military. There 
were volleys, bayonet charges, and attempts at rescue, and 
ten persons, including several women and children, were 
killed. In Paris there were tragi-comic riots in the Place 
de la Concorde and disturbances at the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: with Mr. Cunninghame-Graham as a horny-handed 
son of toil drunk with the sense of his wrongs at the 
hands of the Landowner and the Capitalist. At Lyons a 
policeman was killed ; at Florence a rush ‘to plunder the 
houses of the rich’ was stopped by a charge of cavalry ; 
in several Spanish cities Labour ‘protested’ Property with 
petards and bombs; and at Oroshaza, in Hungary, an 
excited crowd was dispersed with the bayonet, after it 
had kicked the Chief Magistrate well-nigh to death. The 
districts of Belgium and Northern France where the Gene- 
ral Strike machinery has been set fairly in motion have 
been placed in a state of siege. Next to Fourmies, the 
experience of Rome has been the most serious. The 
Italian Premier read the Chamber a list of two killed (in- 
cluding a member of the Civil Guard) and thirty-seven 
wounded (including two Senators, four military officers, 
and twenty soldiers) in street-fights in and about the Piazza 
Santa Croce ; and the dispute was thereupon transferred 
to the floor of the House. 


Germany has May-Day lapsed in anything like order. 


Only in Great Britain and 


Since the disturbances of May-Day the troops have 
been withdrawn from Fourmies, and peace has been re 
stored in France ; but, on the other hand, a reinforcement 
was found necessary in Liége, and the miners’ strike 
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May 9, 1891) 
threatens to become general in Belgium. During the 
past few days dynamite cartridges have been exploded, 
apparently for the simple purpose of terrifying the public. 
The mining industry in Britain is also somewhat troubled, 
and there is reason to fear for difficulties ahead. Some 
fifty colliers from Thornley have been sent to hard labour 
‘1 Durham Gaol for leaving their work, and their depen- 
dants are being maintained by the local union. The 
Scottish shipbuilding trade is depressed, and many hands 
have been paid off from the Clyde yards, while those 
retained are to be subjected to a 7} per cent. reduction 
of wages. 
were locked out, have hitherto had the worst of it, as no 


The Dundee dockers, who struck work and 


hardship has been experienced in doing without them, 
In New Orleans the movement against the Italians has 
assumed an industrial phase ; and efforts, like to be suc- 
cessful, are making to prevent them from unloading fruit- 
ships—an occupation in which avery considerable number 


of them is engaged. 





Last Saturday Mr. Justice Stirling made an order for 
the compulsory winding up of the Anglo-Austrian Printing 
and Publishing Union. 
crous were it not altogether terrible. 


The affair would be partly ludi- 
The facts should be 
carefully pondered by all would-be investors. ‘The com- 
pany was formed to buy from Mr. Horatio Bottomley cer- 
£938,000 was subscribed, 


but no concern was bought, nor was any business done. 


tain alleged lucrative concerns. 


And now there remains some £260 on the credit side of 
the bank account : for so with curious exactness are the 
limits of human rapacity determined. The differences are 
thus explained. Mr. Bottomley received £88,500 for sell- 
ing nothing worth the buying ; the directors took £1116 
for directing, or rather for not directing at all; the rest 
was paid in dividends which had never been earned. As 
Mr. Bottomley has filed his petition, there will be plenty 
of opportunity for investigation, and ‘twill be passing 
strange if the Courts of Chancery and Bankruptcy do 
not get at the bottom of this business between them. 
One would like to know how that £88,500 was expended. 
And the worst thing of all is the connection of Sir Henry 
Isaacs with the company. ‘The name of a popular Lord 
Mayor must have attracted not a few that would otherwise 


have heard the voice of the charmer unheeding. 


Lorp CoLeripGe has assured the profession and the 
public that the Act passed within the last few days for the 
trial of London actions at the Guildhall is not to be made 
In the 


meantime rooms are getting ready, and judges are to devise 


practically effective till after the Long Vacation. 


and codify the necessary regulations. Experience tells how 
the new law will work, but at least it marks an effort to re- 
move one very positive cause of complaint. The Court will 
be locally more convenient: for in the City, if anywhere, 


time is money. Then, as it will meet at a definite date, 


and will only try a peculiar class of actions, you may fix with 
tolerable accuracy the time when a given case will come 
on. It will thus lessen both cost and friction. No doubt, 
too, it will be found popular to tell off a special judge— 
one specially skilled in mereantile law—for City actions. 
It remains to note that the change is merely a reversion 
to the old system which prevailed before the Judicature 
Act, and that it has been induced by the enormous in- 
crease of cases in the Lord Mayor's Court. 

Ar the Old Bailey on Wednesday Captain Verney, M.P. 
for North Bucks, a man of position, intelligence, educa- 
tion, and reputation, pleaded guilty to an attempt to pro- 
cure Miss Baskett. The plea came as a surprise to those 
not behind the scenes, though after the Police Court de- 
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Sir Charles Russell 
made an able speech for his client, and remarked—what 
is true enough—that he had not hesitated to face the 
consequences of his crime, but had come forward to take 
the punishment he deserved. But it is difficult to gloss 
over such facts as were adduced. The accused did not 
use actual violence, it is true ; but that was from prudence 
rather than from any remains of honesty. The sentence 
of twelve months’ hard labour is, of course, the least of 
the penalty: Captain Verney can in future take no part 


fence must have seemed hopeless. 


in the honourable work of the world. 





On Saturday the Royal Naval Exhibition on the Chelsea 
Embankment was opened. So, too, were the windows 
of heaven, and the grand stand menaced to become a 
new Ark in a new Deluge. The Prince of Wales pre- 
sided, and made his usual neat little speech, in which, if 
he barely said enough, he certainly did not risk the 
graver fault of saying too much. Londoners have already 
taken the Exhibition—(which, indeed, is merely admir- 
able)—to their hearts. They have always had an ardent 
if imperfectly informed enthusiasm for what savours of salt 
water, and they regard the Fleet and all its belongings 
as their own peculiar property. At Chelsea they can study 
naval relics and memorials down from Drake through Ben- 
bow to Nelson and Collingwood. Every cut and rig known 
in the history of the British navy is represented ; and the 
collection of paintings of famous sea-fights and sea-dogs is 
particularly comprehensive. The more prosaic and utili- 
tarian aspect is richly illustrated. And all these, with the 
engines of modern naval warfare, make up a show which 
promises to be still more popular as a place of recreation 
and instruction than the ‘ Militaries ’ itself. 


In Dr. Magee the English Establishment has sustained 
a loss the nearest to irreparable it has been hers to endure 
His Grace—(he 
was then the Bishop of Peterborough)—was not long since 
we gave 


since the death of Bishop Lightfoot. 


the subject of a critical study in these pages: 
him as a ‘Modern Man, and it is needless here and now 
to go back upon that estimate of his capacity. Suffice 
it then to note that, with a temper of singular fervour 
and an eloquence unequalled among the Lords Spiritual, 
his was the very genius of common sense. His intelli- 
gence—bold, penetrating, absolutely independent—went 
straight to first principles ; his gift of administration was 
of the highest order; he approved himself one of the 
greatest of latter-day prelates, and there is no reason to 
doubt that, in spite of his years (they were full seventy) he 
would have approved himself one of the greatest primates 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


Tue death-list of the week includes, besides, the names 
of General Sir Alexander Macdonell, K.C.B., medalled for 
the Kaflir War of 1846-7, aide-de-camp to Sir George 
Brown in the Crimea (where he fought at Inkermann and 
the Alma and commanded the Second Battalion at the 
storming of the Redan), Commandant of the Third Bat- 
talion during the Mutiny, medalled for the Campaign 
(North-West Frontier) of 1864, and for the expedition 
(which he commanded) against the Morhund tribe in 
1863-4; of Ferdinand Gregorovius (born 1821), the his- 
torian of Lucrezia Borgia, and the Emperor Hadrian, of 
The City of Rome in the Middle Ages and of Athens in the 
Dark Ages, and author of an epic (Euphorin) and a valu- 
able monograph on the Corsicans and Corsica ; of Barry 
Sullivan, a tragedian (old style) of undeniable earnestness 
and excellent repute; and of Montem Smith, a tenor of 
singular accomplishment and charm. 
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THE IDOL AND HIS IDOLATERS 


‘TN the Chamber to-day M. Guillemin, on behalf of 

the Deputies for the Nord, proposed a credit of 
50,000f. for the relief of the families of the victims of 
the Fourmies riot. M. Jules Roche accepted the pro- 
posal, adding that the Government had already sent 
relief. ‘The motion was unanimously agreed to. Three 
proposals for an amnesty for offences committed on 
May 1 were also made, but M. de Freycinet, being 
unable to attend, had asked the President to obtain a 
postponement of the discussion, and this was agreed to. 
A proposal to devote one day a week to working-class 
questions was declared urgent by 269 votes to 164, 
and was referred to a committee... Thus his eminent 
transparency, Herr von Comte de Blowitz, in the enter- 
prising and renovated journal which he honours with 
his correspondence. And a very instructive piece of 
paragraphy it is. 

It will be remembered that ‘ Labour, in most of the 
countries on the Continent, has recently appropriated 
to itself a ‘day* whereon to misconduct itself in its 
own honour, and that that day is the First of May. In 
these happier islands the corresponding festival consists 
principally of a common or Hyde Park ‘ Demonstra- 
tion, of Total Abstinent Sons of the Phoenix and their 
likes, on the nearest available Sunday. But on the 
Continent the entertainment commonly takes the form 
of rioting. In certain instances, notably at Fourmies, 
the rioting this year was suppressed at the cost— 
to * Labour ’"—of some lives; and hinc tlla resolutions. 
Thus it is that we are favoured with so singular an 
opportunity of observing how much more abject is the 
slavery of those who endeavour to obey the Chimera of 
the ‘ Working Classes” than any known degree of sub- 
jection has ever been in any monarchical country. That 
the ‘ Working Classes’ can do no wrong is a proposi- 
tion democratic politicians believe with all the fervour 
with which anybody ever believes anything. The belief 
of a Mussulman in his religion is generally acknow- 
ledged to be a model in respect of unconpromising 
fervour, and this may be attributed to his persuasion 
that it will take him to the kind of heaven he thinks 
he will best enjoy. Even so, your democratic politician 
holds vehemently to his simple faith in the ‘ Working 
Classes °—because he thinks it will lead him to the only 
heaven in which he believes or for which he would care : 
the heaven of being in office and of becoming a more 
gorgeous and a better advertised personage than his 
next-door neighbour. It is apparent that the French 
consists mainly, if not entirely, of democratic politi- 
cians, and the French Government, as every one has 
known since the suppression of T’hermidor, has conducted 
its affairs exclusively with a view to the gratification of 
that kind of person. There is, therefore, no need to 
be surprised at this exhibition of the way in which 
a democratic assembly contemplates a riot involving 
the killing of rioters by persons in authority. First, 
the deceased criminals are described by common con- 
sent as ‘victims. Second, every one hurries to pay 
their surviving relatives for their loss. Third, it is 
arranged that such noble rebels as did not pay with 
their lives for their lawless behaviour shall all be par- 
doned as soon as possible. In one word, a part of 
the State is openly allowed to be preferable to the 
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whole. ‘The part selected is the least worthy because 
it consists not merely of workmen, but of unskilled 
workmen—those who can do no work more difficult 
than what can be done by everybody ; and among 
unskilled workmen it is doubtless not the best but the 
worst that all French politicians agree to fawn upon: 
because it is generally the labourers whose idleness and 
intemperance are such that they cannot get even un. 
skilled labour entrusted to them that break out into 
rebellious rioting and demonstrations. The law which 
these French citizens, dead or alive, defied, and are now 
glorified for defying, was the law made and supported 
by republican institutions, animated by universal suf. 
frage, and theoretically devised for the benefit—not of 
the least worthy class only but—of the least worthy, 
the worthiest, and all persons of intervening degrees of 
worthiness, all put together. The moral of these events 
is that the political constitution of France is utterly 
and popularly rotten, and that the rulers of France— 
if any there be, and whoever they may be—either 
know it to be so, or would know it if they did not 
keep their eyes resolutely shut. A Government which 
encourages its assailants and endeavours to propitiate 
them by submission and flattery is not far from extinc- 
tion. No form of government can be sustained if the 
persons composing it do not believe in themselves and 
their own authority. A contrast with the palsied 
Republican Government of France may be found in a 
Government which, though it has the misfortune to be 
Republican in form, is at least vigorous, and moreover 
is not inclined to tolerate any dispute in respect of its 
authority. Imagine motions in the American Congress 
to compensate the families of rioters killed by troops 
or policemen, to pardon before trial all surviving offen- 
ders! The thing is preposterous : because the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with all its enormous faults, 
is a living Government. 

Like the influenza, the present activity of * Labour’ 
in most civilised countries is finding out the weaker 
constitutions. We, on the whole and by comparison 
to others, have much reason to congratulate ourselves. 
Our ‘ Working Classes* are indeed numerous, and are 
possessed of many votes. But just because they are 
so numerous they are in many ways easily led. And 
although they largely outnumber the ‘ middle-class, 
which includes small shopkeepers (who are capitalists), 
the latter is also very numerous and does not choose 
to be left altogether out of account. Parliament will 
make a great fool of itself, and the London County 
Council perhaps the greater fool of itself, in the sacred 
name of the ‘Working Man. But as a general rule 
the bark of both is much more to the purpose than 
their bite on behalf of the supposed ‘ Working Man’; 
and the person they manage to benefit effectually is 
generally an owner of house property, a wholesale 
trader, or somebody who is by no means a ‘ Working 
Man’ in the slang sense of the word: though they 
are, of course, able to confer upon their clients that 
sublime improvement in their lot which consists in see- 
ing an injury done to somebody better off. The amus- 
ing, and so to speak romantic, aspect of the matter is 
the extraordinary and perhaps unparalleled impudence 
and selfishness of the champions of ‘ Labour’ all the 
world over. As far as memory serves, even the most 
appalling tyrants of an autocratic kind have everywhere 
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and at all times proposed to be acting, and under an 
obligation to act, for the benefit of their subjects, or 
at any rate in accordance with the will of God. But 
the man who asserts himself to be a part of and to 
represent * Labour’ makes no pretence of thinking for 
an instant of anybody but himself, or anything in the 
world except his own convenience. He frankly declares 
that all classes except his own exist but to be robbed 
to his profit and that of his friends. ‘The sublime con- 
ception of an equally administered law, which shall be 
no respecter of persons, not only fails to command his 
admiration but is altogether beyond the range of his 
intelligence. If people happen to be labourers they 
are, in his conception, above the law. Should they be 
pleased to riot, they must be pardoned, and compensated 
for death or other injuries incidental to the fray. If 
the soldiers who did them to death can be hanged, so 
much the better: unless, perhaps, they belong to the 
labouring class, in which event they ought, of course, to 
vo free. This failure to understand that any one but 
oneself has, or can have, any rights is to be substan- 
tially an Anarchist : that is, a thing very little better in 
some ways. and in others a good deal worse, than a 
wild beast. But while it is comparatively harmless as 
it still is in England, you can afford to be amused by 
it. Even were it not so harmless, you were still for- 
tunate in being able to extract some entertainment 


from it. 


NO FEES 

TPVHE argument against Free Education can be put in 
| a nutshell. Aud the nut-shell, as usual, is easy 
to crack. ‘The unlimited right of all to everything is 
a ridiculous and revolutionary formula. So much is 
true and (what is more) indisputable. But then the 
proposal to abolish school pence involves no appeal to 
the Rights of Man. It is a question of sheer expediency. 
The education of the individual is necessary, in the 
first place, as a means to the evolution of the race. 
And, second, we must avoid the possibility of ignorance 
since it leads to a misuse of political power. 

We are no advocates of mere bookish sufficiency. ‘The 
ordinary school training, wrote Herbert Spencer thirty 
years ago, is not a preparation for the duties of a citizen. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic can fit no man for the 
suffrage. Thirty years ago, at all events, the more 
prosperous working-man, with his half-knowledge and 
mistaken ideas, was a danger to the community, though 
he belonged tu one of the best informed classes it con- 
tained. The artisan level of culture, in fact, may 
expose a man to confirmation of his errors, by opening 
up to him fresh sources of fallacious argument. But it is 
suspicious, to say the least of it, that this line of reason- 
ing is a favourite with those who would also condemn the 
training of the Universities. The sages of Mr. Spencer's 
day were wont to point the finger of scorn at the so- 
called best education. The classics, it was clear, had no 
sort of relation to politics. They would have none of 
your collegiate Latinisers. What, they asked, are Aris- 
totle and Thucydides to us? And they pointed to the 
uneducated economist who had set politicians right. 
They taunted the university-bred statesman with having 
been the bitter and obstinate opponent of the Man- 
chester School. The taunt, if made to-day, would be 
understood as a compliment. The Manchester School, 
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confronted as it were with the Boojum of Socialism, 
has silently vanished away. ‘lhe university-bred states- 
man is in higher estimation than before; and we are 
not like to trouble our children with over-much John 
Stuart Mill. The fact is that a course in Honours is 
better than the training of a Mechanics’ Institute: and 
a detective education is better than none at all. IRgnor- 
ance, in every degree, is a danger to the State. The 
ideal of the Liberal, it is true, is a dead level of half- 
informed mediocrity, with a scum of bedlam politicians 
floating on the surface: the representation of the masses 
by men divided from them by no invidious distinctions 
of culture, never presuming to guide them, and yielding 
to the impulse of every chance body of fanatics. But 
we look to the time when a nation fairly well acquainted 
with its past, and able to understand in some rough 
fashion the difficulties of its present, will be willing to 
be controlled by its best and wisest intellects. 

[t is a common delusion with persons of the inferior 
middle-class that their up-bringing at a private school 
raises them in the scale of humanity. Now it is clear, 
from the case of Balliol, that education, even of a 
quality apparently superior, so far from conferring 
brains, not infrequently addles them. Much more, 
then, should gentlemen of the type of Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Storey, M.P., or the insufferable Seymour Keay be 
humble-minded. The whole thing is essentially a ques- 
tion of character and moral discipline, and only secon- 
darily of knowledge. But the knowledge must be 
given all the same. Vulgarity, said Mr. Mallock and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, is the prerogative of the British 
nation. It would be more accurate to say that vul- 
garity was invented by our trading-classes : that its rise 
during the last century has been due to the influence 
of the Academies for Young Gentlemen which they 
frequent. Your artisan learns in one school and the 
average member of the higher classes in another ; but 
in both the mere instruction of the mind is supple- 
mented by experience and general training. The pro- 
portions of the mixture are varied ; the effect, on the 
whole, is not so very different—in kind. The differ- 
ence, in fact, lies mainly in the degree. But your 
ordinary Claphamite has learned nothing from colli- 
sion with hard facts, and worse than nothing from his 
miserable apology for an education. Hence the char- 
acteristics of the Democratic M.P. To draw from the 
condition of such persons arguments against any measure 
for furthering the instruction of the masses would be a 
mistake unpardonable. 

Education—free, compulsory, and of a very high stan- 
dard—has long been the rule in our colonies ; and so far 
it has worked altogether for good. It is true that (for 
example) the young Australian artisan is not a pleasant 
man to meet: that his self-sufficiency is confined to his 
manners, and that in politics he is a State-Socialist. 
But his defects are in spite of, are not caused by, State 
schools. The result in one direction of his high level 
of intelligence is shown by Mr. Hayter’s statistics. The 


native-born citizens of Victoria make up two-thirds of 


her whole population ; and for her immigrants she has 
had the pick of the United Kingdom. That, neverthe- 
less, of the criminal offences each year more than one- 
half should be committed by persons born in the British 
Islands can be set down only to the credit of the 
colonial schools. In the old country we have moved 
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more slowly than, but it will be found in the end quite 


as surely as, the younger branches of the race: for 


our commonalty can form itself on better models, is 
less exposed to the dangers of over-fatness, and day by 
day is shepherded by the memorials of the past. So 
that we shiver not on the rock of over-cockering and 
nice education, we should have a great future of en- 
lightenment before us; and now as heretofore we may 
The narrow vulgarity 
The 


change has brought with it, may be, a certain weaken- 


lead the world in civilisation. 
of the Dickens epoch has already disappeared. 
ing of the national fibre. But our muscles are still 
sound: and we may look to rid ourselves before long 
of the last symptoms of fatty degeneration. 

How quickly schooling may alter the face of a nation 


you shall see in Greece: where a crew of swindling 


cut-throats has transformed, simply by its common 
schools, into most civil and kindly persons, by no means 
more dishonest than Odysseus, and _ firmly persuaded 


that their ancestors fought at Marathon. Not the 


least effect of the Reformation in the northern half of 


our own island was in this wise. ‘The commons of Scot- 
land, says Froude, were simply created by religion. It 
would be far more true to say that the modern Scots, 
the dominant race (to say no more of them) in Australia, 
Canada, and South America, were created by educa- 
tion. 
may help to raise ourselves to the same level ; know- 
ing, on the one hand, that the pressure of taxation 


It is our duty to press on any measures that 


must soon be readjusted for our benefit; and on the 
other that the interests of the Church are better in 
our hands than in any others. Above all, we may cease 
to fear the results even of an informatory and super- 
ficial education. It is absurd to argue from the Radical 
M.P. to his constituents and natural superiors. 


THE IDEALS OF ART 


\ R. HOLMAN HUNTS article in the current 
P| I New Review is well-timed. It is fitting that 
we should be told in what spirit we are to approach 
the shrine of art which is 
in Burlington House. 


now ablaze with incense 
There is no day but brings its 
version of art’s ideal, and you may be forgiven if you 
are a little befogged from too much guidance. You 
have been told by various professors that art is patience, 
is a practical way of saying your prayers, is painting 
what you have never seen, is intimately connected with 
the Celtic race and the Fabian Society. And with all 
these definitions jumbled in your brain you visit the 
Royal Academy, and know not what to make of it. 
You apply the prescriptions of all the quacks, and 
the result is fresh bewilderment. Acres of coloured 
canvas confront you ; and this also vou are told is art ; 
and yet in it all you detect not much besides revolting 
tracts and leaderettes in two dimensions. 


when ‘Mr. Holman Hunt 


comes bravely to vour rescue with a fire-new solution. 


colour and 
The confusion is hopeless : 


‘The true ideal of art, he says, ‘is the outcome of a 
spirit of love and reverence for Nature.” He would have 
placed you under a more potent obligation had he con- 
for it is 
not precisely clear how love and reverence may be ex- 
And it is ob- 


vious that if these qualities are equipment enough for 


descended to a certain amount of exegesis : 


pressed in terms of paint and varnish. 
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the painter, it were just as well that he were colour-blind 
and heavy-handed. But the Muse has several jobs to 
perform besides chaffering with love and _ reverence. 
She should ‘ illustrate the irrepressibleness of the soul 
of good fighting against evil’; she stands in need 
of ‘unquestionable purity’; she ‘must never work 
for the retarding of the onward action’: 
on, with cant thrown 
brain of the individual can supply. From this it 
follows that Mr. Holman Hunt, like Mr. Burne-Jones, 
has a profound contempt for the literary picture, 
The 


ineffable Leslie, Says this master of dialectic, excels 


and SO 


as much in to season as the 


and hence no sympathy with modern French art. 
in sweetness: Fred Walker in dignified and honest 
pathos. These are, of course, technical qualities, and 
place Leshe and Walker far above Corot and Millet, 
‘The merit of French work commends itself greatly 
to the literary mind*: how exquisitely unconscious the 
humour of the Edwin-Arnold-in- paint of The Slaughter 
of the Innocents ! 
signature of Mr. Holman Hunt is to feel once more 


To read such a sentence above the 


that inward elow of satisfaction Imparted by Mr. Grant 
Allen’s historical assertion: that while Rembrandt and 
Van Dyck cared only for the anecdotic side of painting, 
Mr. Burne-Jones above all men that ever lived values 
‘art for art’s sake. 

It is, however, a symptom of grace when Mr. Hunt 
finds the works of 'Troyon, Corot, and the modern French 
school * literary... For any epithet applied by an unre- 
generate British painter to a great work of art must 
needs be a term of reproach. And when once it be 
recognised that to call a picture literary is to lavish 
the bitterest abuse you can upon it, there is a chance 
that in the near future we shall hear the last of love 
and reverence and purity, and the common cant which 
trips so lightly on the tongue of the literary painter. 
In spite of Mr. Hunt's protestations, it is obvious that 
he has neither thought nor care for anything but 
Why, with 


his endowment of methodistical jargon, he chose to 


cheap politics and middle-class morality. 


follow a profession which does not permit the daily 
delivery of a sermon remains inexplicable. Indeed he 
has a very pretty vift, and it is sad to see it wasted 
upon paint and canvas. "That, however, is by the way. 
It is more to the purpose to note that the British Critic 
is defending his last ditch. In one of those delight- 
ful but inextensive papers with whose production Mr. 
Wedmore’s method of work is not incompatible - 
which he now and again, in fact, contributes to the maga 
zines—the accomplished critic comes to Mr. Hunt's 
assistance. He has also been moved to pour forth his 
contempt upon the French School, which he does not 
understand. Please to remember that nothing—not 
even the stupidity of Millet’s wildest advocates—shall 
prevent him from admiring what was excellent in the 
The stupidity of others 
But is he nota 
little rash when he leaves out of count stupidity 
A critic with no epithet for Millet 
should be circumspect in his de- 
nunciation of others. When a gentleman gifted with 
miraculous insight into the prowess of Méryon_ pro- 


French painter of mystic life. 
is not likely to affect his judgment. 


that is his own ? 


except ‘ engaging” 


ceeds to remark that to compare Millet to ‘Turner is 
as foolish as to set The Farmers Boy by Hamtct, he 
instantly reveals the fact that subject is his only joy. 
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‘ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat’ is, evidently, 
his creed ; and Millet, because he sometimes chose his 
subjects in the fields, was no better artist than Bloom- 
feld. Whence it is plain that Mr. Wedmore has 
failed to perceive that Millet, besides choosing his 
motives in country-life, was gifted with as fine a sense 
of such purely esthetic qualities as dignity and line as 
any classic of them all. 

But wherever you turn you find the same misappre- 
hension of the aim and end of art, which is simply to 
decorate flat spaces with interesting forms and beautiful 
colours. At the Academy banquet Mr. Goschen fol- 
lowed on the same side. However, he frankly confessed 
that he was a Philistine. Would that Messrs. Holman 
Hunt and Wedmore had the grace to go and do likewise. 
The British painter is handicapped because he is forced 
Is he? ‘There 


never was artist yet who did not find all the beauty 


to live among unlovely surroundings. 


that he set on canvas without his own walls, or rather 
within his own brain. Nature is merely his material— 
not his guide; and a sense of picturesqueness, a talent 
for drawing, is more likely to be cultivated in Covent 
Garden than on the borders of Lake Como: as Turner 
was at some pains to show. But, after all, practical 
examples are more convincing than the soundest 
theory. Go, visit us the Royal Academy, and you shall 
find incident and pathos and sentiment enough to stock 
the Sunday-Schools for a whole century. But where, O 


where, is the art ¢ 


A GRAND ARMY 
\ R. HARRISON’S Administration, with its * billion 
- 


Congress, which has been * making things fly, 
has cut its own record by wiping out the surplus: 
and Mr. Harrison and his henchmen will go down to 
(American) posterity as the greatest statesmen of their 
time. Handicapped with a surplus of over eleven millions 
sterling, they have jobbed till not a cent. of it is left— 
albeit the revenue was always growing ; and now there 


Pon! > 


will be a deficiency when the pensions payments for 
next quarter have to be met. Pensions payments 
Why not? Last year’s accompt is for twenty-seven 
millions sterling—six millions more than was spent on 
the German army. America, you see, is anxious to 
‘do the right thing’ by the veterans of the Civil War ; 
and she does it. The veterans pass, their families 
avoid these precincts, but the pension fund still grows. 
It is the greatest spending department of the Go- 
vernment. The ‘Grand Army of the Republic’ 
costs ten millions sterling a-year; the Navy a little 
over four millions; the interest on the National 
Now, in 1879 the 
Pensions Vote was seven millions (sterling, of course) ; 
by 1888 it had @dt to sixteen; in 1889 it was seven- 
teen and a-half ; in 1890 it * boomed’ to twenty-two ; 


this year it will be twenty-seven ; and in 1892, by the 


Debt seven ; the Pensions twenty. 


operation of special laws, it is expected to reach the 
forties. The truth is, the Pensions System is the 
biggest election fund on record. Its millions are stolen 
from the ‘Treasury, and are distributed by party agents 
for party purposes. It may well be that some few of the 
six hundred thousand beneficiaries (or their ancestors) 
had something to do with the war; but very many 
have never been in any but a political campaign, have 
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been engaged in none save the battle for ‘ boodle’: so 
that the process of distribution becomes an interesting 
study in Americanism. 

In the centre of the great City of Washington, not 
many yards from the Marble Palace that harbours the 
elected of * triumphant democracy, stands a huge build- 
ing of red brick—the biggest and ugliest in all Washing- 
ton. It is called the ‘ Pension Bureau,’ and it houses 
the names of the grand army of pensioners, their papers, 
the history of their cases, and the affidavits of six hun- 
With tier after tier and 
gallery on gallery of nothing but these documents, there 
never were so many affidavits under one roof, so that 
‘tis not surprising that here should be the greatest 
deposit of lies in the world. Now, it was one of the 
promises of the Republicans at the last election that, 
if they got control of the national purse, they would 
effuse the national gratitude on the survivors of the 


dred thousand claimants. 


war which ‘saved the Union’: as also on the party 
hacks, the ‘bosses, and the wire-pullers who helped 
themselves to office. The first Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Corporal ‘ Jim” ‘Tanner, perhaps a countryman 
of the Doctor's, was a man devoted to the methods 
He knew 


what was expected of him: a whole-hearted politician, 


which were to ease Columbia of her surplus. 


he was utterly loyal to corruption. ‘The Pensions Sys- 
tem has been always used for party purposes, and under 
Tanner its usefulness became extraordinary. Indeed, 
his enthusiasm (in serving his party and in re-rating 
his own friends on the rolls) grew scandalous, and he 
was removed from office. His room was filled by a 
certain General Raum: and howbeit there have been 
exposures and inv estigations since then, the fraud has 
never been imperilled. It was part of the Harri- 
sonian policy to extend a system which (Republicans 
said) was synonymous with patriotism, and_ special 
Acts were passed to simplify the work of distribution. 
Pensioners were to be re-rated, peculiar grants to be 
made to invalids or men labouring under disabilities 
induced by the war, more and greater opportunities 
created for adding recipients to the rolls—that 1s, for 
perjury, forgery, and fraud. Claims flowed in apace 
—for where the carcase is there will the (American) 
be wathered together. Sworn aflidavits came by 


_= 


eagles 
thousands from imaginary invalids—victims of wounds 
they never received in a war they never saw ; and they 
passed through the hands of pension agents assured 
by law of a fee of two pounds per pensioner put 
on the rolls. And the rolls waxed ever greater, and 
the surplus waxed ever less. In the year ending 30th 
June 1889 the expenditure for pensions was 87,644,779 
dollars 11 cents; by the end of June 1890 it was 
109,857,534 dollars. 
for this year will show as great an increase. And 


meanwhile the surplus is not. 
Unlike M‘Kinleyism, subsidies to ship-merchants and 


We have seen that the figures 


erowers, and certain other developments of 


Americanism, the Pensions System can be so manipu- 


to sugar- 


lated as to reach all parts of the country and all sec- 
tions of the people. Also, the plunder is so adroitly 
distributed as to produce the maximum political effect. 
lor this reason there need be no apprehension of a 
deficit: the Carnegies are always there with their 
millions; and to help their party out of a difficulty 
is for them a simple matter of self-preservation. 
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OUR BLACK QUESTION 


T is a fact that all over the British West Indies, with 
the exception of Barbadoes, and especially in two 
of the most valuable and important islands, a steady 
and determined, though unobtrusive, effort is making by 
certain ambitious black and coloured men in office, in 
journalism, and in the professions, gradually to oust 
the whites from commercial enterprise and public life, 
as a preliminary to making existence generally impos- 
sible. It may be said that with a Conservative Govern- 
ment in power at home such effort must be futile. But 
this is not so. The Home Government is over and 
over again induced to make and confirm appointments 
of men who, while apparently working in amity with 
their respective administrations and with the white 
people they hate, are really doing all in their power 
to subvert the white supremacy: chiefly by pushing 
black and coloured men (whose only qualifications are 
reading, writing, and unbounded impudence) into sub- 
ordinate positions where they may hope to leaven the 
official lump. Now, with the single exception of un- 
skilled field-labour, everything done for two hundred 
vears in the West Indies has been done by the white 
upper and middle classes. And especially have the old 
white gentle families, often bearing names distinguished 
by Charles or Cromwell, done their beloved islands 
yeoman service. There are no folk in the world with 
more of English courage and kindheartedness than 
these. And it is this very fairmindedness which pre- 
vents them from combining to protect themselves 
against tactics aimed at their obliteration from pub- 
lic life, if not at their expatriation. It is speech 
not silence that is golden now. When ladies are 
pushed aside in the streets by black loafers; when 
the black servant who steals from you almost *under 
your very eyes defies you to prosecute him ; when offi- 
cials of the highest character are libelled in public prints 
by men beneath the intellectual level of an English 
street-boy—and that in terms which, through unscru- 
pulous intermediaries, may actually pass to the Colonial 
Office or even to the House of Commons as the utter- 
ance of white men of position—the time has come to 
speak out plainly. No wonder that year by year the 
hopes of West Indian whites turn more and more 
towards the United States: not one of which is silly 
enough to allow the negro a dangerous amount of com- 
mercial or political power. 

So much for the disease. And what is the remedy + 
Simply that the Colonial Office look to it that it knows in 
whom it trusts. Let it no longer stoop to the advice of 
third-rate ex-colonials (often ‘ slightly coloured *) in sub- 
urban London : men who profit on the one side by pos- 
turing as authorities on West Indian affairs, and on the 
other by the reputation of being in favour with Govern- 
ment. The Colonial Office has sent out first-rate men to 
some higher appointmentsduring the last five years. Why 
does it not trust and get its information from these ? 
Why are they not encouraged to lay before Lord 
Knutsford and his advisers the facts and opinions it is 
theirs to gather from the local men of birth and brains 
they meet in their social and administrative capaci- 
ties ? Why but because the Colonial Office is prostrate 
under the same ignorance as that which bears down the 
House of Commons? There is no middle course for 
the British West Indies. 
Floridas or Haytis: paradises of white rule or hells of 


They must either become 
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black misgovernment. Mr. Froude has been detected 
in inaccuracies of detail as to the West Indies—his 
details were his own. He has been admirably Wise 
in his generalisations and his racial statements—they 
were those of the wisest men in the West Indies. 
Only Mr. Froude could read nostra on a tombstone 
when the actual word is sacra in bold capitals ; but 
only Mr. Froude’s good hosts and acquaintances could 
furnish such wisdom as The English in the West Indies 
contains, and only Mr. Froude could convey it in that 
royal prose. Properly supported by the Colonial Office, 
a compact and well-organised party of loyal English 
creoles and other whites in the West Indies ‘ might 
hope for perpetuity, so long as the manliness and 
intellectual character of the people are maintained, 
Without such a party, so supported, within thirty 
years West Indian prosperity will go over the preci- 
pice (‘tis already on the edge) with a crash which will 
be felt throughout the Empire. 


‘FIN-DE-SIECLE, 


@ was said of Garrick that his death ‘eclipsed the 
B gaiety of nations” ; and it will one day be said of the 
only genuine representative he ever had that the actor's 
art dies with him. It was never remarked of ‘Taglioni 
or Carlotta Grisi say, or Allard, or the Camargo 
that if once she went the Académie du Musique were im- 
possible ; and all these could dance. But the departur 
of Miss Sylvia Grey for the Antipodes has ruined the 
spirit of at least one weekly paper, and converted one 
promising young journalist into ‘a blight upon his home 
and a mildew on his friends’; and Miss Sylvia Grey, 
howbeit a young woman sound in wind and limb, and 
with no small gift of agility, can scarce be described as 
the sole remaining joy of Terpsichore the Muse. At 
any rate, if she be so described, there be that will do 
their utmost to make hay of the description : first, as 
an offence against art, and next as a manifestation of 
that odious and contemptible thing to which no decent 
English title may be fitted, and which it is found con- 
venient to denote as ‘ Fin-de-Sitcle. For, indeed, to 
talk of Miss Grey's ‘ agility —as the good Elizabethan, 
Rowley or another, called his dancing—as an expression 
of art is to confuse gymnastics with esthetics ; and that 
any should be found so foolish as to do this—and to 
do this partly because the kingdom of art is to him im- 
possible of entrance, and partly because the Dancing 
Girl is by way of becoming a mode: so that bad plays 
are contrived about her, and people who ought to know 
better not only vie with her in her agility, but make 
much of her for her agility’s sake—this, we say, being 
as unmitigated a piece of silliness as ever was achieved, 
is proof enough and to spare that the ‘ Fin-de-Siccle * 
spirit is simply the spirit of Unwisdom. Unconscious, 
of course, and rejoicing in an infinite capacity for think- 
ing, talking, and doing as is its nature to; but none the 
less Unwisdom for that. 

To be ‘ Fin-de-Siecle, indeed, is to say to the Goose, 
‘Thou art my sister, and to the Mule, ‘ Behold, thou 
art my spiritual father, and to the Common Fool, 
‘Take heart, and be of good hope, for at last thou 
hast found thy voice.’ In effect, to create the cult of 
the Dancing Girl in the utter absence of girls that can 
dance, whole-hearted though it be, is not much to thi 


ysurpose after all. The Accursed Spirit reveals and 
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rejoices in itself in fifty ways besides. There is the 


Blavatskyite, for instance: he is ‘ Fin-de-Siccle* or he 
js nothing. There is the gentleman who has found the 
Philosopher's Stone, and—more than that—has made 
money by the discovery. ‘There are the Jacksons, male 
and female, who abduct each other publicly, who confide 
the story of their conjugal relations to ‘ Fin-de-Siecle’ 
editors, and who have but to show themselves to be 
hooted or cheered, as the case may be, by mobs as ¢ Fin- 
de-Siecle’’ as themselves. ‘There are the Fabians—who 
want to change the face of things in such a way that, 
whoever is undermost, themselves must be superior, and 
who call their doctrine Socialistic amid the cheers of 
a ‘ Fin-de-Sitcle* crowd of three. There are the sages 
who look upon Mr. Labouchere as (1) a statesman, (2) 
a person who always tells the truth, and (3) a true 
Democrat (with a capital), and who really don’t know 
which of these impersonations to single out for special 
praise. There are the sapiences who believe that Mr. 
Gladstone was somehow hardly used by Colonel Dop- 
ping, and are (or used to be) delighted to remember 
Mitchelstown and to commiserate the Passion (there 
really is no other word for it) of the respectable Mr. 
Parnell. There are the intellectual creatures who 
delight in the philosophic mind of Mr. John Morley ; 
the straightforward and unselfish temper of the Only 
Plantagenet ; the patriotism of the Brothers Healy (the 
renowned, the accomplished); the literary genius, how- 
ever undisthrousered, of Mr. W. O’Brien ; the ‘ honesty’ 
of ‘honest John Dillon. There are the Hedda-Gab- 
lerites, the Nora-Helmerites, the Rosmersholmites, in 
a word, the Faney-Thatites—all the mansions of the 
Ibscene. There are the John-Burnsites, the ‘Tom-Man- 
nites, the Little-Ben-Tillettites, the Cardinalites, the 
Havelock-Wilsonites—all them that cheer, boys, cheer, 
there’s wealth for dishonest labour. There are the 
Steadites who swear he did, and there are the Dilke- 
ites who are positive he didmt. ‘There are the 'Tim- 
healyites whose humour ranges lightly between big 
blackthorns and small tea-parties: and there are the 
Fire-Escape-Men, who mean to win if they can, yet 
even now are not averse from talking of a free and 
united Ireland as if they believed in it. ‘There are the 
Irving-and-'Terryites, the Wilfrid-Bluntists, the Boo- 
thians, the Farraronians: to say nothing of the in- 
numerable grandchildren of the late Robert Chambers. 
There are—but why essay to exhaust the list ? Enough 
to say that it is * Fin-de-Siecle? all, and that to them 
that are ¢ Fin-de-Siccle’ nothing in the way of wrong- 
headed admiration is impossible. So that even Jack- 
the-Ripper has (like the Minotaur) his partial critics ; 
and there are who believe until this day that The 
Mysteries of’ Modern Babylon is a work instinct with 
veracity and the result of a prolonged course of bitter 
and serious research. 

The truth is, no doubt, that ‘fruits fail, and love 
dies, and time ranges, but the Common Fool en- 
dureth for ever. And if you understand the * Fin-de- 
Siccle® temper to mean that, and that alone, then shall 
you be splenetic no more. Not till now has the Com- 
mon Fool achieved his chance. Never till now has he 
been vocal, never till now conspicuous, never till now a 
ponderable quantity. And now that he is all these 
things he calls himself ‘ Fin-de-Siécle, and they fool 
him—partly because themselves are somewhat of his 
breed, and partly because they want to make money— 
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they fool him, do his stage-managers, to the top of his 
bent. “Tis to hope if not to believe,that the Twentieth 
Century will find him in the Hanwell for which he is 
making. Either there, or clothed and in his right mind : 
knowing his place and keeping it as they keep their 
places who have been birched by experience into the 
knowing that outside damnation lies. 





IMPERIAL LOQUACITY 
_ the German Emperor is moved to 


speak—and his itch for oratory is almost Glad- 
stonian—his advisers, if he have any, must feel that a 
loosely eloquent is about the worst possible master of all. 
It is not only that he insists upon handling topics which 
prudent middle-age would leave alone : it also is that he 
treats the said topics in such a manner as to leave his 
meaning open to the most alarming constructions. The 
custom is to issue * authorised versions’ and ‘ authentic 
texts’ of his utterances, but these second editions are 
too obviously attempts to explain away the initial lapsus 
linguw ; and so the remedy is apt to be worse than the 
disease. Take, for instance, his utterances at Diisseldorf 
on ‘Tuesday last. What subject could he more inappro- 
priate to the occasion—a banquet in his honour by the 
magnates of the Rhine Province—than the foreign re- 
lations of the Empire? Yet he must needs indulge in 
general remarks on the state of Europe, and in par- 
ticular propound an oracular sentence subject to two 
very different interpretations : a sentence which is either 
a platitude to the effect that the keeping of the peace 
depends on more than himself or denotes the existence of 
special reasons for anticipating upheaval on the part of 
some nameless Power in the immediate future. Appa- 
rently the former elucidation is the more correct. 
General von Caprivi, the sorely tried, sat beside the 
Imperial toast-master, and may well have breathed 
again when the discourse diverged to the domestic 
affairs of Germany. But even so he must have had a 
bad five minutes, for the Kaiser, though for the nonce 
he threatened to grind nobody nor anything to powder, 
appears to have descanted in his wonted Louis-Quatorze 
vein upon a famous Louis-Quatorze text: * L’état cest 
moi, he as good as told you. ‘True: you are informed 
that the phrase is not ‘ authenticated’; but the Bowd- 
lerised version sets forth a sufficiently outspoken deduc- 
tion in favour of one-man authority, and can scarce 
be to the tastes of Dresden and Munich. .A moment’s 
consideration would have reminded the Emperor that 
Particularism. as the first ballot for Prince Bismarck’s 
candidature plainly showed, is far from being extinct in 
Germany, and that therefore. an unqualified assertion 
of Hohenzollernism was an imprudence—or worse. But 
unfortunately ‘his heart’s his worth, and ‘ what his 
tongue forges that his lips must forth... Nor may the 
complacency with which he took the credit for such 
industrial legislation as the Reichstag has in contem- 
plation be commended on the score of modesty or 
accuracy. With much pomp and circumstance he did 
convoke the International Labour Congress, which after 
manv sittings recommended enactments on lines familiar 
to Englishmen for some three-quarters of a century 
under the title of Factory Acts. Still, those conclu- 
sions had long been anticipated by Prince Bismarck, 
whose measures for the improvement of the relations 
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between employers and employed were a cautious initia- 
tion of the present Imperial programme. 

The least exceptionable passage was that in which 
the Emperor alluded to the treaty of commerce be- 
tween Germany and Austria-Hungary. That arrange- 
ment, after five months of laborious negotiations, 
was signed on Monday last, and its effects upon the 
economic conditions of Europe cannot fail to be far- 
reaching in the extreme. ‘The terms are that for the 
next twelve years the two Central-European Empires 
shall form one territory for purposes of trade, and that 
their negotiations with the external world will be con- 
A look at the map will 
show how enormous the advantage to be derived by 
the more backward districts—Bohemia, for instance, 
and Bavaria—from the substitution of natural markets 


ducted on a common basis. 


for markets determined bya frontier arbitrarily-drawn ; 
and though Hungarian graziers are said to regret the 
cessation of their meat-monopoly at Vienna, they will 
probably find in the end that transactions large and 
cheap are vastly preferable to transactions small and 
dear. And if the Empires will benefit by the free circula- 
tion within their borders of goods and money, Europe 
at large will sooner or later participate in this very pro- 
lor the 
allies will hardly concede * most-favoured-nation clauses” 


nounced step in the direction of free trade. 


without corresponding returns, when hostile tariffs will 
have to be largely rearranged. And with increased free- 
dom of commercial intercourse there will be fewer tempta- 
tions to war: the more especially as the Austro-German 
treaty implies the completest confidence between the 
two great Powers the continuance of whose friendship 
is the great guarantee for tranquillity. Now, these are 
things that make for the peace of Europe by a vast deal 
more than after-dinner speeches by an effervescent Em- 
peror: who rises, if not with ‘ vine-leaves in the hair’ 
—like the gentleman in Ibsen’s last, who presently 
caught it in the stomach 
German wine in hand. 





WHY NOT? 
‘Can it be possible that Mr. Gladstone, as we ventured to 


surmise, personally inspired the pen of the young gentleman, or 
lady, who writes Lilliputian libels on dead giants for the 
THE ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 6th May, 1891. 
\ THY not? Alive, this giant was the one 

. Who dwarfed and shamed him by comparison. 
Why not -—when this one made the whole world see 
The jumping-jack we know Himself to be. 
Why not ?—when high of heart and high of wall, 
Defeated but indomitable still, 
(The while Himself before each gust of doubt 
Spun the full circle of the card about,) 
Bold with the boldest, just among the just, 
Compelled the race to love him and to trust ? 
Why not ? 


Left but one living jealousy behind : 


This one, magnanimous and kind, 


Whereas Himself the longer years he lives 
Grudges the more and ever the less forgives ! 
This one disdainful of his loftiest hour, 
Himself half crazy for the shadow of power ; 
This one a ruler even from the grave, 
Himself his party's jest and willing slave ; 
Theirs, be it theirs that fired so brave a shot 
At our dead hero’s fame to prove—Why not * 


at least with ‘glass of 
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MODERN MEN 
CHARLES GOUNOD 


\ USICAL Paris is the most amiable audience in the 
. world. It smiles to order on anything and any. 
body: even (as of late) upon Wagnerian numbers screeched 
from the platform by Friulein Krichsenkehl and Herr 
Magenstimme. This comes of indifference—of a general 
absence of likes and dislikes. 
Faust, 


Faust is opera, 


The exception is Gounod’s 
To the average Parisian, indeed, opera is Faust and 
When he indulges in the luxury of an 
evening at the great house, it is the fall and the apotheo- 
sis of Marguerite he goesto hear. Novelties and peculiar 
occasions apart, no opera attracts as this one, and none 
is independent as this of cast: wherein lies the true test 
of popularity. With a second-rate company faust shall 
draw you a better house than another done by stars. Nor 
is its acceptance less general beyond the border. Germany 
and Italy, with their incomparable achievement, do not 
acknowledge the Frenchman's work as the supreme thing 
it is at home, but at least they play it as often as anything 
else of foreign make; while elsewhere—in England, Russia, 
Spain, America, with little native art or none—it com- 
mands well-nigh the same homage as in France. ‘Tis the 
All over the world, what- 
The fact 
needs emphasising ; for the fashion among both * advanced’ 


most popular opera in being. 
ever else be given, it brightens every repertory. 
and orthodox musicians—that is, Wagnerites, Brahmsians, 
and purists—is to patronise, not without a touch of kindly 
condescension, the poor effort of a romantic Frenchman: 
as who should say, *‘O yes, very nice in a sugary, popu- 
lar sort of way, but not ovr form.’ Now, popularity may 
mean nothing or everything: it may be that of The Bogi 
Man or ot Lhe Messia t, of The Innocents Abroad or ot Don 
Quivole ; it may be absolutely damning or the one incon- 
testible proof of supreme merit. ‘The tests are universality 
and endurance ; for only great work shall win and keep a 
great position. The best appeals in the long-run to all, 
though not in equal degree ; the common, even the base, 
are attracted, howbeit they know not why. Only the hum- 
bug, the Someone-ite, the pedant, see nothing ; for their 
purblind eye is turned inward, ‘That the popularity of 
Gounod’s work is universal has been attested: its endur- 
ance is fairly proved by a thirty-two years’ trial. With 
no advertisement, no ‘ inwardness of philosophy, no cult, 
no loud-tongued clique, no ferocious opposition, but by 
sheer wsthetic quality, it has won an unique place in art. 
Thirty-two years are but a moderate lite ; but time is 
measured by events, and the period has been one of un- 
precedented Sturm und Drang in opera. Many a ship has 
gone down or been blown out of sight, but the French- 
mans barque still sails in the van. 

To say Faust is to say Gounod : for it is more than his 
best work, his patent of nobility: it is the faithful mirror 
of the man and the musician 
fects of both. 


temperament sensible to the verge of sentimentality, his 


the qualities and the de- 


Here you have his genial, kindly nature, his 


religious leanings, his refined and cultured mind. = Sin- 
What he 


lacks are fire and strength and the inexorableness of your 


cerity and sweetness are his leading notes. 


true dramatist. As a man of the world, of society, of plea- 
sure, he tones down his characters too much. Berlioz on 
the platform has far more drama and grip. than Gounod 
on the stage: his fiend is more grim, more sardonic, more 
devilish, his lover more selfish, his maid more maiden- 
simple and more innocently sweet. Gounod’s Marguerite 
is a bit of a coquette from her first phrase—that exquisite 
phrase, recalled in the finale, with which she refuses Faust's 


address—a phrase too exquisite, too finished, too pointed 
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for any girl not steeped in Parisine ; Méphisto, again, is 
always bon camarade save in the church scene, where 
the composer Ss religious instincts keep him right ; Faust 
‘s a dear, nice fellow, only rather weak: they belong to 
the best society, and their denue is mostly irreproachable, 
Only Valentine is bluff, plain, and virile ; and Valen- 
tine’s dying moments, with his callous indifference to 
his own fate, his brutal anger at his sister's, are the 
atest thing in the piece. Yet Gounod’s genius, despite 


gre 
its imperfections, makes a happier match with the im- 
mortal legend than most of the half-dozen others who 


have essayed its conquest. A learned writer remarks of 
Spohr's Faust that it is temporarily thrust aside to make 
for another work of the same name. As if great 


room 
were ever thrust aside for thirty years, to make 


work 

room for work inferior ! No: Gounod has a more felicitous 

combination of qualities than his rivals. His gaiety, his 
thness, 


admirable taste, his mysticism, his sensuous swee 
all find their just opportunity. And what the man lacks 
is atoned for by the musician. 

Essentially Parisian, as a musician he is a citizen of 
the world. The youth who passed his Lehrjahre in stern 
study with Halevy and Paér, who gave his Wanderjahre 
to Palestrina, and later felt the influence of Berlioz and 
Schumann, could not fail in his MWeisterjahre to prove 
a truly accomplished and liberal-minded artist. As a 
most competent judge has said, he is in every sense ‘a 
great musician.” The influence of all these masters is dis- 
cernible in his work, and accounts for the fact that, while 
distinctly French, it is French within no narrow bounds. 
He has not the Frenchiness of Thomas and Massenet, 
for example, and Meyerbeer probably did no more than 
set him down to operatic work after trying other things. 
His nearest affinity is his adored Mozart. In his degree, 
like that matchless genius he, too, combines mastery of 
form with fertility of invention, making the one subserve 
the other: he, too, knows how to hold the just balance 
between voice and orchestra, and to use both with due 
regard to action: he, too, is apparently simple yet really 
exceeding subtle in his means. Of all the masters of 
opera he is most truly Mozart's heir. <A chief character- 
istic is his perfect sympathy with and knowledge of the 
voice. ‘This rare and invaluable quality was his by nature 
and has been perfected by education. Himself a singer, 
he had years of training a choir, and his command of 
vocal phrase and of polyphonic etfect is surpassed only by 
the greatest. His melody most plainly sets forth all his 
strength and its limitations. Two qualities predominate : 
the first, a luscious sweetness which, while attracting the 
ignorant, rather repels the cultured ear, for it savours 
of commonness and superficiality. © But Gounod’s charm 
grows on the cultured more than on the ignorant, be- 
cause this sweet exterior dissembles an intelligence of 
singular strength and refinement, which only reveals itself 
by degrees. Gounod, however, is not inspired for all 
moods: he lacks directness and declamatory power, and 
is often only saved from sentimentalism by his perfect taste. 
In truth, he is more lyrical than dramatic: he is a born 
song-writer, and his operas are really lyric sequences upon 
the softer aspects of love. Pure comedy and high tragedy 
But his gift of song-writing has 
With the exception of 


are beyond his reach. 
never been fairly appreciated. 
Schubert no man has done finer song-work, though two 
or three others have wrought on a higher plane. Tis 


the fashion to boggle at his fve Maria on the score of 


‘ propriety’; but the folly of the pedant hath no ending. 
Is not the proof of the pudding in the eating > Here isa 
beautiful thing, a true and lovely inspiration. Let us take 


it and be thankful. As we are. 
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Of his unsuccessful and half-suecessful work what need 
Failures count for little: no man made more 
Semi-successes are worse, for 


be said ? 
than Mozart and Handel. 
they show weak points and suggest mediocrity. But Mire- 
ille and Roméo et Juliette reveal no weaknesses not visible 
in Faust: they only emphasise them. Gounod’s manner 
is, indeed, remarkably equable and free from ‘ periods.’ 
He is no stormy Beethoven, no evergreen Verdi. The 
later oratorios are but a return to his early love: their 


doubtful success is due far less to a natural lack of austere 
and elevated thought than to mere habit. After writing 


operas for half a life-time, to turn round and compose or 
it matters not which—a Vessiah is tor none 
But on the whole the gods 

Before him they sent the 


Sy mphonie Dra- 


put together 
but a giant among giants. 
have been good to Gounod. 
Berlioz of the Damnation and a certain 
matique’ to reveal the possibilities of Faust and Romeo 
and Juliet, the Berlioz of the Messe des morts and the Tt 
Deum to establish a new conception of oratorio, the Ber- 
lioz of the Trai/é to show you how to witch the world 
with noble orchestras. He had his time of labour and 
trial. Fame found him, and keeps house for him. No 
fuss is made of him; but in Valhalla assuredly the artist 
of Faust shall not sit below the philosopher of Parsival. 


HER PICTURE 
js TOUGH her picture has been with me but these few 
short weeks it has so crept into my past that I can 
I had not thought 


myself solitary here before, but now should her face vanish 


conceive not the room without it. 

from my wall I were indeed in ashes. From its place in 
the still corner it looks out upon me through the day with 
eyes of full hazel, wistfully; and at times the firelight 
flickering in the golden brown of her hair and o’er her 
close unassailable lips turns them to a vivid appearance of 
life. And yet it is not in this demure mood of gravity I 
know her best, which is in a manner strange to her cus- 
tom, at most a rare and passing exhibition of her thought- 
fulness. If you should see this exquisite portrait you 
would proclaim her of a tender seriousness, one that had 
caught some knowledge of the world’s travail, nor learnt 
to smile at it, though the gift of joyous blood ran in her 
veins. You would misjudge her did you so imagine her. 
For she has no unwholesome gravity, is not oppressed 
by outer woes, suffers not vicariously beyond a woman's 
habit, is blithe and jocund, nods at her own poor troubles 
merrily, and meets fortune with a negligence of uncom- 
mon grace. There is none other whom her dainty gaieties 
so become. She has in truth sedater moments as in this 
picture ; but I am assured that her eyes go no further 
than the eyes ot her happy sisters, her lips whisper 
nothing more. This visage of shy solemnity is not most 
notable of her, and yet I love its mute expression even 
as I love her speaking face. Her winsome smile in life 
possesses all my idle hours; her sober gaze from out the 
mellow canvas moves me to draw a little nearer through 
my daily work. Her gaiety is sweet to me, yet somehow 
I preter her picture to be grave and quiet. To have her 
laughing ever in my face were to wince at a certain 
callous apathy of the cold paint. 1 suffer the common 
tragedies of mortality day by day; my humours vary 
with the shifting hours; anon I am in pain or sorrow ; 
and that she should be witness with her smile were dis- 
tasteful to me, as ‘twere to her own pitiful self. So as I 
bend to my work she looks down upon me hour by hour, 
peaceful and softly earnest, till the peace and earnestness 


of her presence have entered also into the possession of 


my spirit. 
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This picture is now my dearest treasure, a function of 


my heart, as integral a part of myself as are my constant 
thoughts and fancies. The gross accidents of life step 
between me and her daily, but her picture nought may 
assoil ; it abides with me always, a gracious guardian above 
the reach of chance or time. Though she herself should 
fade from my experience (which God in His grace forbid !) 
I have her here still watching me with a most kind re- 
gard. Those lustrous eyes, fashioned of raw paint, informed 
with light and life, keep ward upon the world in which | 
move, so steadfastly that I could think they follow my 
diurnal course and at my failures will grow wet with tears. 
And yet her own sweet eyes, I am persuaded, have never 
wept for me, whose servitude is but a vain reiterated tri- 
bute to her loveliness. To bow before her is the common 
lot ; man’s adoration and her beauty are two correlatives 
of fate; the one is born and moveth with the other. 
Many there be that live upon her smile ; there is but one 
that hath taken her picture for his heart. That soft face 
speaking from the wall has grown to be my conscience ; 
most often has it detached me from the society of rude 
thoughts and ruder companions. When I am most errant 
and most evil of mind I have but to look up and read 
her delicate glance to rid me of my inmost devil. At 
such times I shut my lips against my babbling folly, 
and listen to her low voice through the boisterous talk, 
bethinking me how unworthy am | of so delicious a com- 
munion. She in her counterfeit shares with me my graver 
thoughts, though she herself has suffered me no entrance 
into her interior feelings. From her outward conduct to 
me, who am a mere atom in her pleasant circle, she would 
appear to be very human, full of light, heedless, dainty 
whims. I should consider, did I judge her so, that her 
mind runs little on sad phantasies. Her customs are so 
joyous and unrestrained, and she bears upon her face the 
marks of a great and smiling innocence. ‘This behaviour 
doth belie her. 

Still I keep company with her graver picture, though 
her pretty frolics thrill me through and through. I come 
from the vivid flesh to the breathing image on the wall. 
They are both real to me, the same in diverse moods : 
the one as I know her best, the other as I should know 
her worthiest could I but look, clandestine, into her soul. 
These twain resemblances mirror her full nature, compris- 
ing the sentient round: the one in life with her brimming 
eyes of mirth, the other with her sedate and chastened 
looks watching me about my room. How near had I 
grown to her were | the licensed intimate of this grave 
mood in life! Ofttimes have I caught but a fleeting 
glimpse of it when the laughter ebbed from her dimples, 
and it has shown me in a flash how far I stood from 
her who shut her secret thoughts so closely. ‘It is thus 
I have seen you at sweet intervals,’ I cry to her pic- 
ture ; ‘it is thus I would have you always in my room. 
Yet it is not thus,’ I ery, ‘I would have you always live 
your pretty life.’ For that soft countenance was not born 
for tears. Time, indeed, shall bring it these moments of 
awe: pray God, but rarely! Smiles are fitter to her need 
than sombre meditation. That fragile, exquisite life shall 
be wrecked upon no austere denial. Let the shadow pass! 
‘Tis nothing in the sunlight. 

Thus have I come to read the changing humours of this 
pictured face, and often when I fix my gaze upon it it 
seems to me instinct with gracious humanity. — It is so 
perfect in its delicate flesh that (methinks) it needs but 
a little to break through the rigid surface of the canvas 
and descend to very life. Immured and pent within the 
smooth dead medium breathes the soul of one, visible 
and palpitant ; and beneath the eyelids thoughts (me- 
seemeth) burn and glow till I have wondered that the 
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lashes flicker not and the lids close not at my ardent 
gaze. And when in the twilight I look through din 
and half-closed vision I can see that soft white bosom 
slowly rise ; the brocade sparkles, the lips quiver and part, 
the eyes open from their dreaming, the aureate hair waves 
in the breath of the evening. She seems to dissolve into 
warm flesh and come out to me with a sudden ery of wel- 
come. Should she step forth, I think I should greet her 
with no surprise, so implicit am I in her constant presence: 
yet a little timorously, lest in her continuous guardianship 
she had acquired a distaste for my inferior ways. And yet 
1 know that she would only break into smiles, and I should 
but fee! the familiar clasp of her hands, but see that allur. 
ing curve of her mouth. As I have ever been to her so 
should | now be: a unit ina multitude, one but as others. 


used with no special care nor individual attention. 


SUMMER STUFFS 

FPXHIS turn of half-hearted Summer has produced a crop 

of stuffs so various, so beautiful, so new, that to 
choose is almost pain. In truth these tissues, especially 
the frailer sort of them, are surpassingly fair. Such as 
are ‘shot’ (or as in France they say, better, ‘ changing’ 
are among the best. Shimmering silk-muslins, Corotic 
gauzes, crépes like the fleeting roses of a May-time dawn: 
these should quicken the dullest to romance—should draw 
iron tears from the starkest Dress-Reformer, even the tn- 
coteuse of the Divided Skirt. These and such as these 
are woman’s true rights ; and O the pity should she barter 
them for other! 

The shot foulard is excellent, as also is the silken can- 
vas: the first at its finest when it takes on the likeness 
of a pigeon’s neck or a drake’s poll, the latter excelling 
in an iris of rose and silver or of blue and paly gold. All 
the same, a costume of thin shot silk is a mistake. The 
stuff has an undefinable air of ‘decent meanness’ : ‘tis 
limp without grace and fri/euse without freshness ; it should 
never be used for aught but lining, where it shines with- 
out fear and without reproach. At a certain Private View 
a gown built of rich, supple silk of intermarried purple 
and green was in every way admirable ; ‘twas the colour- 
scheme of a bank of violets translated into dress ; and as 
the bonnet was a soft crest of green ostrich, the whole 
thing made a happy isle of colour and design amid a very 
sea of troubles—for the eccentric was abroad and_ the 
nullity was with her. Large-wrinkled crépons are much 
in vogue. One with a rainbow effect of faint turkis-blue, 
ashen pink, and tawny amber bars, all fading imper- 
ceptibly each into each, makes pleasing fronts for tea- 
gowns ; another, of soft cloud-grey finely checkered with 
thin white threads, is appropriate to sunless days. In a 
wear of this latter the waistcoat is of shot grey and silver 
foulard, and the broad chip hat, in hue like unto the 
general material, bears up under an avalanche of pale grey 
ostrich ground and bows ef gauze ribbon silver-diapered. 
Of canvas, more refined in form and closer of texture than 
of old, a charming instance is coloured like unto the bloom 
of an Orleans plum, and embroidered withal in a higher 
key with floss-silk fleurs-de-lys and small conventional 
green leaves. Much the same design, but on a timier 
scale, adorns a very delicate stuff of interwoven silk and 
wool—one of those anonymous hybrids that seem to oecur 
to none but the soul of France. The subtlety of the detail 
hereof lies chiefly in the separate identity of the threads: 
there being one of white wool and another of white silk, 
so that you get a glistering, granulated groundwork which 
sets off the little amethyst and sapphire sprigs to perfec- 
tion. The embroidered crépes can scagce be over-praised. 
Most delicately gay with ‘ flowers, garlands, love-knots, silly 
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posies, each is ‘an idyll of frivol,’ unsurpassed even by the 
silken gossamers touched to uncertainty with faint, exqui- 
cite designs that show like summer gardens half-drowned 
‘n haze. More buxom but very charming are the broidered 
muslins and cambries. White and yellow marguerites upon a 
creen ground, pansies upon white, nasturtiums upon amber, 
violets scattered on grey—every one of these is good, and 
very good, and Herrick, with his double delight in flowers 
wt faces, would have loved all dearly ; but the pink of 
them is a clear yellowish muslin flourished with clusters 
and trails of life-size wistaria, so skilfully bestowed as to 
look neither too weighty nor too big. Bunches of this 
same bloom recline about the great Leghorn hat to a 
summer-like and soothing purpose—as of girls by Albert 
Moore. 
making themselves hideous with Western wear even in the 


But ‘tis startling to find that, while they are 


shade of Fuji-san, we Occidentals are adopting—as best 
we may—a good few Japanese suggestions and designs. 
Not often is the fantastic pleasing, but scldom is mere 
queerness acceptable ; yet a deep dull-blue gown streaked 
as to its lowest hem with gold Niphonic lightning, which 
glinted shyly on sleeve and bodice also, is a delightful, 
howbeit an adventurous, departure. Grey and fawn are 
(justly) the favoured for woollen wear. But numberless 
good, honest cloths are disfigured by an oversprinkling 
—unchaste, unreasonable, unworthy—of shaggy tumps in 
several lively hues. These ridiculous blotches would 
shame a Hottentot’s blanket (if blanket she have); but 
when milliners can misguide their clients to so grievous 
an extent as to send them forth to the world garbed, for 
example, in ginger-brown all tufted with canary yellow— 
(as it were an unnatural roly-poly !)—vou can but sit you 
down, like Dido, with a willow in your hand—(a willow 
that longs to give itself des airs de verge)—and weep for 
female frailty. Yet, of the other part, a certain cloth of 
much this same make is modest and elegant as its rela- 
tives (which are Vulgarity dyed and woven) are vulgar. 
‘Tis a thin thing in camel’s hair barred sparingly with 
obscure light lines, and decked, about six inches from the 
hem, with a festoon in dull white moss. Somewhat sport- 
ing (and sportive) in effect, but cheery and trim, are the 
spotted velvet waistcoats worn, of all colours as to ground- 
work, with tailor-gowns: the little round dise is invariably 
black, and its incisiveness adds to the charm of them. One, 


in dull nasturtium, sable spotted, looked extremely well, 


almost elegant, in combination with a general effect of 


dark grey tweed. 

It has come to pass that well-nigh every fabric pleases, 
and only make is vile. Long, graceful outlines and judi- 
cious subdivision of the figure are wearing away—(‘ like 
snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean’)—to some Land of the Leal. 
"Tis true. some popular builds are good; but none are 
delicious, and all worsen daily. The panier bourgeons ; 
the Triumph of Trimming, which is the Return to Bar- 
barism, is at hand ; and ‘ bells and buttons and loops and 
lace’ are having a merry time. Perhaps the most en- 
tirely vicious usage is that of spotting a gown with bosses 
of cut jet about the size of a shilling-piece. This treat- 
ment (reminiscent of certain masterpieces of the Eng- 
lish School, which is nothing if not spotty) is applied 
fortuitously to innocent black, blue, pink, ow what you 
will; and nothing could look meaner than maiden Maud 
in either, That odious garment, the loose three-quarter- 
length cloak, looking for all the world as though it had 
been improvised out of a cast petticoat, has also broken 
out into spots, and is by so much the viler. Moreover, 
it has taken unto itself gems and gold, and lives on in 
guilty splendour. Then, fringes—the old, ancient, bald- 
headed fringes—are mopping and mowing at you with a 


hag-like gaiety. Flounces flaunt it: with broadest hints 
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of that Coming of the Devil which is called the Renais- 
sance of Crinoline ; and at the sight thereof the heart 
of the watcher of portents sinks for very fear. Of head- 
gear there is little to say. A bonnet of roses and swallows’ 
wings sounds like poetry ; and yet—and yet—who would 
not wish that the roses had been taken and the swal- 
lows left? But bonnets are for the more part flowery no- 
things, much as they were in that Dark Age whose shadow 
menaces once more. Yet, oddly enough, parasols are not 
proportionately shrinking ; but, elaborately be-flounced, be- 
fringed, bedizened, remain of normal size and shape. *Tis 
more imperative than ever that they should mate pre- 
cisely with the gown. More: needs must that the carven 
poles do harmonise with the colour of the wigwam. A 
jade hilt wrought into vine-clusters is all that a jade-green 
sunshade may legitimately demand ; a satin-wood stick 
jumps with a pale primrose tent; and a slim shank of 
mother-o’-pear], carved with anemones, looks really capable 
of living up to its elegant and distinguished superstructure 
of opalescent chiffon and silk. 

Not so: Man has 
Impose on both an 


It is all—how frivolous? how vain ? 
resigned ; Woman is decorative still. 
equality of aloofness, and—will the Indispensable endure ? 
And if it do not, what chance have Socialism and the 
Diviner Day? In truth, to dress is perfect Altruism. Not 
to do so, not to make the best of that which is, were 
simple Selfishness ; and were, moreover, to condemn the 
race to extinction, and to deprive the Fabians of that 
chance of theirs of ‘sending an eleven of their own to 
‘ Fancy that !’) 
—by which alone they live (in Jaeger) and move (in 


the wickets ’—(an ‘eleven to the wickets’: 


Jaeger) and have such being as Jaeger may confer. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 

VOR many years past the Royal Academy has courted 

ridicule. And now its hypocrisy is degenerating 
into farce. In each succeeding exhibition the public is 
bidden to witness the cheerful sacrifice of art upon the 
altar of utility; at the same time is urged in many a 
honeyed phrase to applaud the high ideals which the 
President and his colleagues profess. In effect, none 
understands how to tickle the public palate better than 
the courtly Academician. Indeed, he commonly displays 
a knowledge of business which the despot of Westbourne 
Grove may well envy. The populace that pays its shilling 
at the turnstiles wants to be harrowed. In the words of 
Mr. George R. Sims, who in truth should be the laureate 
of Burlington House, ‘It is half the battle if the women 
are made to cry... And the Hanging Committee, though 
it resolutely skies such works of art as it does not reject, 
is so keenly alive to the attraction of melodrama that it 
has assigned the place of honour to a cheap represen- 
tation of a sick-room. The enthusiastic mob which fights 
all day long for a good view of this masterpiece is silent 
concerning its artistic significance. In a voice broken by 
emotion it gasps: ‘Will the child recover=:’ 
thought is for the second act in an imaginary drama. 
If the distinguished artist desire to stand upon the top- 
most pinnacle of fame, he should next year paint the 
now afflicted infant triumphant in health and clamour- 


Herein is struck the 


Its only 


ing for marbles or skipping-rope. 
kevy-note of the exhibition. ‘The mission of art as con- 
strued by tla Royal Academy is to touch by sentiment or 
to stimulate by anecdote. Burlington House is, in effect, 
a valuable supplement to the pulpit and the platform. It 
discharges a most useful function. But it is an institution 
no more serious than the Salvation Army or the Lycenm 
Theatre. People will flock to it, the moral import of pic- 
tures will be duly discussed, official coffers will be filled. 
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But English art will be left where it was; or rather, its 
progress will once more be barred by the encouragement 
of false ideals. 

Every year the question is seriously put: Is this Academy 
better than the last? It is unnecessary to frame an answer; 
for when you reach the bed-rock of barbarism, needs must 
that you lose the sense of relation. But if you seek the 
prevailing characteristic of the present exhibition, it is in 
a frank reversion to the methods and the aims of 1850 that 
you shall find it. Subject is once more the be-all and 
end-all of art. Technical accomplishment, the qualities 
of line and colour which are essential to the composition 
of a masterpiece, were never held in greater contempt than 
to-day. With ‘subject’ we have no quarrel. Every picture 
must have its motive ; and, as no subject is too small, so 
none can be too great if it be adequately handled. But 
it can never be anything better than an excuse : the choice 
is only justified by results. A Rescue of Andromeda is not 
in itself a nobler subject than the public-house at the 
corner, nor is there any reason why you should not attempt 
to paint a meeting of the Salvation: Army. But if your 
picture be an artistic failure it may not be set down in 
your extenuation that it has a human interest. The possi- 
bilities of the medium alone should influence the selection 
of material. An illustration will make our point clear. Mr. 
Bramley’s Hopeless Dawn of two years ago had pathos for 
its motive. But the effect was produced neither by sen- 
sational title nor distortion of feature. The arrangement 
of light and shade, the scheme of colour, suggested the 
tragedy, and such measure of success as the work attained 
was wholly due to its technical quality and style. On 
the other hand, Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s Soldiers und Sailors: 
The Salvation Army, 1891, claims consideration by its senti- 
ment alone. Techinically, it is pitifully uninteresting : it 
solves no problem of light ; its brushwork is merely com- 
monplace ; in no one particular is it superior to the works 
of Messrs. Horsley and Frith so popular a quarter of a cen- 
turyago. The figures are treated as so many slabs of still- 
life,and there is none that might not have been transferred 
to the canvas from a photographic plate. Messrs. Bramley 
and La Thangue are not one whit more distinguished than 
Mr. Forbes. The square touch, in fact, has played its part, 
and we have little doubt that the vear 1891 will witness the 
decent burial of the Newlyn School. It is convenient here 
to say a word of The Doctor, to which homily we have 
already referred. In technique as in conception it is incon- 
testably bourgeois: so little mystery has it that a child may 
understand its purport ; the only suggestion of picturesque 
treatment to be observed within its frame is borrowed from 
Mr. Bramley ; the accessories are treated with a tightness 
and lack of character which render them of no avail. And 
this is the picture before which doctors differ, and women 
use their pocket-handkerchiefs, and the British Philistine 
will bow the head many a month to come ! 


From the Academicians little is asked but greed of 


wall-space and that curious quality which the critics are 
pleased to term invention. Invention it is which leads 


the industrious Academician to turn over the pages of 


Dr. Smith’s invaluable handbooks and to squander the 


midnight oil in the study of Little Arthur's History of 


England. Invention it is that saves him from the manu- 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., for in- 


stance, owes all his marvellous versatility to his invention. 


facture of potboilers. 


This year the he-model in costume sits, the’$he-model in 
costume stands; and it is well known that last year or 
the year before the attitudes were reversed. Of course 
the backgrounds, the colour-scheme, and other trifling 
details are never permitted to vary ; but the titles change 
every year. Mr. Stone has labelled no earlier master- 
pieces with the entertaining mottoes, 4 Passing Cloud and 
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Love at First Sight ; and these are almost good enough for 
the penny novelette. Then Mr. Gow transports you at 
a bound from Charles 1. to Mary Queen of Scots. It is 
wonderful how he accomplishes so much ; but to genius 
and the Academy all things are possible. Of course the dry 
style, the cramped handling, are the same to-day as they 
were yesterday ; the colour is every whit as inharmoni- 
ous and as thin; the niggled surface suggests, as of yore, 
one whose aim is to mimic in oil the triviality of the Old 
Water-Colour Society. Mr. Gow, indeed, in the words of 
Dr. Watts, has ‘changed the place and kept the pain,’ 
But, in spite of his persistence, let us not forget that he 
has transported his spectators from one century to another 
and permitted them to travel all the way from England 
to Scotland. 

The President is still loyal to the Hellenism of Clap- 
ham, and we have no doubt that many thousands of earnest 
readers are now turning over their dictionaries to discover 
who was Persephone, and what was the name of the dragon 
who sheltered Andromeda from the thunder-shower, and 
why there were no machines nor bathing-gowns in ancient 


Greece. His Andromeda and Perseus is, we imagine, a 


study of dragons and the nude. The dragon is not a 
success, and it is cruel to set Andromeda as a caryatid be- 
neath the weight of him. Clumsy in composition, unplea- 
sant in colour, the picture has the waxen surface and the 
commonplace brushwork you look for in the President's 
work, ‘The character of the modelling recalls the com- 
mon dumpling, and the canvas has just as much classical 
feeling as the decorated orations with which the painter 
is wont to delight those bidden to his banquet. Better 
composed and more grateful to the eye is The Return of 
Persephone; but the drapery is hackneyed and unreal, 
and there is scarce a fold that suggests the observation 
of Nature. 


not, in fact, an unmixed pleasure. 


To gaze upon the line at the Academy is 
But so remarkable is 
the performance ot the Academicians this year, that we 


purpose to say more of it next week. 


BEAUTIES OF THE SHOW-BENCH 

= the yelping, whimpering, barking, arring, the 
™ growling and howling, of thirteen hundred and 
seventy-seven chained dogs the least irritable of men finds 
meditation hard ; and it is a reasonable surmise that most 
visitors to a Kennel Club Exhibition are inspired by a 
genuine interest in the occupants of the show-benches. 
Yet time after time are you more and more impressed 
by the absence of them to whom the dog is a help and 
companion—by the ever-growing divergence between the 
fancier and the sportsman. It is plain to the most casual 
that the fluent groups discussing the ‘ points’ of grey- 
hound and Gordon setter know as little about coursing 
or grouse-shooting as the elderly women swarmed about 
the curtained cells of the fashionable éoutous—the toylets 
of four and five pounds, the tiny Yorkshire terriers and 
fancy spaniels. In one sense a dog show is an extraordi- 
nary sham. Most of these ravishing champions have still 
to learn why they were born. It is safe to assume that 
yonder long-legged Irish wolf-hound never saw a wolf in 
all his life. 


sold for a thousand pounds, was ever allowed to herd 


Do you think that Christopher, the collie 


sheep or even to beget sheep-dogs ? How many of these 
bloodhounds could hunt a clean boot? Would your 
champion greyhound stand the ghost of a chance with 
Fullerton? And these tame and wondrous bull-dogs and 
mastifis—of what earthly use are their jaws and sinews 
now that ‘tis unlawful to send them into the bull-ring or 
the pit? So far as practical use is concerned, a stuffed 


thing from the Museum would serve the sportsman as well 
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as the majority of these marvellous well-made pointers and 
spaniels. Purity of blood and breed is admirable in its 
way, but the ardent ‘open-airist’ soon loses his venera- 
tion for it. The M.F.H. does not curiously scan the 
points or the pedigree of a fox-terrier that would be 
flouted on the show-bench yet goes gallantly to earth, 
On Exmoor, where alone in England the stag is hunted 
in the antique fashion, they use not pure-bred dogs but 
hybrid foxhounds. Colquhoun—(he of The Moor and the 
Loch discovered an ideal retriever in a mongrel sired by 
a terrier. And sure there never was better sportsman 
than Sir Walter—commonly first to see the hare sitting, 
as his son said? yet his favourite, the prototype of Bevis, 
even the immortal Maida, was no pure deerhound but a 
cross from a Pyrenean sheep-dog. It was his opinion that 
Bonny Heck, the hero of the well-known Dying MWords, 
was ‘ coursing greyhound with ‘a touch of our rough 
mountain breed.’ And not many sportsmen but at least 
once in their lives have come across some ugly approach 
to an Irish setter or a Clumber spaniel that, for all his 
lack of beauty, was almost worth his weight in gold. 

On the other hand, the fancier grows ever less and less 
eareful of the dog’s fitness for work and more and more 
solicitous about his points. He is to the sportsman what 
the member of the Ruskin, the Wordsworth, the Goethe, 
the Carlyle, or the Browning Society is to the amateur 
of letters. Of dogs in the abstract he is no true lover; 
but he takes up a single species, and sings its praise. 
Nav: he forms societies and associations to advance the 
-nterests thereof, and conspires to show that your Great 
Dane, your Basset or your Pomeranian, your Irish red 
setter or your old english sheep-dog, is the Only Jones. 
Perhaps it would be no unfair inference that his clubs 
which do not even profess the desire to reintroduce the 
dogs to sport—receive their guiding impulse from breeders 
and dealers, who make use of certain fanatics and earwigs 
to vaunt the breed in which themselves are interested. If, 
for example, the Great Dane were to become as popular 
as the black-and-tan collie certain years ago, some that are 
lucky enough to own prize-winners would thereby make 
a pretty livelihood. A ‘boom’ in Blenheims or King 
Charleses, a new faney for black-and-tan or pure white 
English terriers, is a stirring event in some mens lives. 
To them with taste and interest blood and breeding are 
of infinitely more importance than they are to the sports- 
man, whose desideratum is a working dog. And the 
consequence is that he and the fancier are seeking still 
further to differentiate the breeds. It works in this way. 
A sporting person happens to light on some excellent but 


ill-bred dog. ‘The strain of him is kept for quality goes 


so much by heredity in dogs; and in time the dog for 


shooting and the dog for show come to look as though 
they were unrelated. 

‘Tis a mistake to suppose that the dog-fancier suc- 
ceeds in maintaining purity of breed. If you compare, 
for example, any well-known mastiff—say Mr. Taunton's 
‘Champion Hotspur’—to the picture of Mr. Lukey’s 
‘Governor’ as shown in Stonehenge, you will see what a 


difference even twenty or thirty vears have made; and 


could you get a trustworthy picture of that terror of 


thieves, the old English ban-dog, such as he was when 
(as Stow has told) the King discovered by experiment 
that four of him were enough to spoil a lion, the con- 
trast would be much more striking. Despite the deep 
flews and splendid chests developed in our bull-dogs 


by adroit breeding, their owners are mere abortions in 


comparison to the fierce and symmetrical little brute of 


old time. It is absurd to breed a dog with a jaw fit 
to crack an iron bar and a courage that nothing will 


dismay for no other purpose than to walk him about 
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in a blanket or exhibit him on a show-bench. The ex- 
treme solicitude for purity of strain debars such a poor 
monster from the only useful purpose of his existence: 
which is to harden other breeds by crossing with them. 
Perhaps it might be objected that the case of the blood- 
hound tells against the argument. Here is a dog that 
seemed to have lost his reason of being: he was found 
too slow for the deer-stalker, and the Border raids were 
evanished, so that his services were no longer needed, 
as there was no more the cry of ‘ Hough’s i’ the pot’ to 
send men over Eden or over Tweed. But he has been 
resuscitated for the tracking of thieves, the search for 
dead, and the chase of murderers. How could this have 
been save for the fancier? Well, in the first place, there 
is no very marked resemblance between the prize- winner 
of to-day and the representative of his putative ances- 
tor, the famous white hound of John Talbot; nor does 
he answer Gervase Markham’s description as ‘the black 
hound, the black tann’d, or he that is all liver hew’d. or 
the milk-white which is the true Talbot.’ He is, in fact, 
a modern dog. But whether he be that or not, if he were 
allowed to pass from the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day, a good breeder and an accomplished trainer could 
educe his equal from a foxhound strain. Although every 
true sportsman would, other things being equal, prefer 
dogs of good pedigree and appearance, race is not so im- 
portant in practice as might be inferred. The time is 
gone when it was believed that in the whole world but 
one family of dogs could hunt trutiles, and his interest in 
sport has been feeble and unobservant who has not come 
upon dogs developing the most unexpected qualities. My 
own experience—(which is limited)—includes a collie that 
points at grouse, a retrieving greyhound, and a finely bred 
old English mastiff that not only has learned a trick of 
poaching on his own account but is eager to corrupt a 
youthful dachshund whose ambition else would searce soar 


above rats. 


THE FAMILY HONOUR 
f. 

wee of the story of the Glendowie Monster, now 
- on the tongues of all in the North who are not 
afraid to speak, has been born of ugly fancies since the 
night of September 4th, 1890, when that happened which 
sent the county to bed with long candles for the rest of 
the month. I was at Glendowie Castle that night, and 
| heard the scream that made nigh two hundred people 
suddenly stand still in the dance; but of what is now 
being said I take no stock, thinking it damning to a noble 
house; and of what was said before that night I will re- 
peat only the native gossip and the story of the children, 
which I take to be human rather than the worst horror of 
all. as some would have it. Thus I am left with almost 
nought to tell save what I saw or heard at the Castle on 
the night of the 4th September ; and to those who would 
have all things accounted for it will seem little, though for 
me more than enough. 

There are those in Glendowie who hold that this Thing 
has been in the castle, and there held down by chains, 
since the year 1200, when the wild Lady Mildred gave it 
birth and died of sight of it; and in the daylight (but 
never before wine) they will speak the name of her lover: 
and so account for 1200 a.p, being known in the annals 
of that house not as a year of our Lord but as the year of 
the Devil. I am not sufficiently old-fashioned for such a 
story, and rather believe that the Thing was never in the 
castle until the coming home from Africa of him who was 
known as the Left-Handed Earl, which happened a matter 
of seventy years ago, The secret manner of his coming 
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his clearing the house of all other servants for fifteen 
days, during which he was not idle, raised a crop of scandal 
that has not yet been cut level with the earth. To be 
plain, it is said by those who believe witchcraft to be done 
with that the Left-Handed Earl brought the Thing from 
Africa, and in fifteen days had a home made for it in the 





eastle—a home that none could find the way to save him- 
self and a black servant who frequently disappeared for 
many days at a time, yet was known always to be within 
whistle of his master. Men said furtively that this Thing 
was the heir, and again there was the Devil’s shadow in the 
story, as if the Devil could be a woman. 

Half-a-century ago the Left-Handed Earl died, and they 
will tell you of a three days’ search for a minister brave 
enough to pray by the open coffin, and that in the middle 
of the prayer the mourners rose to their feet and ran out 
of the room, because of something squatting on the corpse’s 
chest. There are many such stories of the Thing, against 
which all who might have seen shut their eves so quickly 
that no two drew the same likeness. But this is no great 
matter, for what they say they saw I will not tell, and I 
would that none had ever told me. 

There have been four earls since then, but, if the tale 
of the Thing be true, not one of them lawful earl. Yet 
until the 4th of September 1890, since the time of the 
Left-Handed Earl, it has always been the same black ser- 
vant who waited on the Thing, so that many marvelled 
and called these two one, as they were not. Of the earls 
I have nothing to téll that could not be told by other 
men, save this, that they paced their halls by night, and 
have ever had an air of listening not to what was being 
said to them, but as if for some sudden cry from beyond. 
And I have heard tell that though brave men in war, they 
would not go into a dark place: even for a wife, which 
was the bribe offered to one of them. 

It is not a pretty story, except for what is told of the 
Monster's love of children; and though until the 4th of 
September 1890 I never believed what was told of the 
Thing and these children, I believe it now. What they 
say is that it was so savage that not even the black ser- 
vant could have gone within reach of it and lived; vet 
with children searce strong enough to walk, save on all- 
fours, it would play for hours even as they played, but 
with a mother’s care for them. There are men of all ages 
in these parts who hold that they were with it in their 
childhood and loved it, though now they shudder at a 
picture they recall, I think, but vaguely. And some of 
them, doubtless, are liars. It may be wondered why the 
lords of Glendowie dared let a child into the power of 
one that would have broken themselves across its knee : 
and two reasons are given: the first, that it knew when 
there were children in the castle, and would have broken 
down walls to reach them had they not been brought to 
it; the other, that compassion induced the earls to give 
it the only pleasure it knew. Of these children some 
were of the tenantry and others of guests in the castle, 
and I have not heard of one that dreaded the monster. 
‘Tothem it ever seems to have been lovable ; and if half of 
the stories be true they would let it toss them sportively 
in the air, and they would sit with their arms round its 
neck while it made toys for them of splinters of wood or 
music by rattling its chains. I need not say that care 
was taken to keep these meetings from the parents of 
the children, in which conspiracy the children uncon- 
sciously joined, for their pleasant prattle of their new 
friend allayed suspicion rather than roused it. Neverthe- 
less, queer rumours arose in recent times, which I dare- 
say few believed who came from a distance: yet were 
they sufficiently disquieting to make guests leave their 


and the oddness of his attendants, with a wild story of 
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children at home, and, as I understand, on the 4th of 
September 1890 several years had passed since a child 
had slept in the castle. On that night there were many 
guests, and one child, who had been in bed for some hours 


when the Thing broke loose. 


Il. 

The occasion was the coming of age of the heir, and 
seldom, I suppose, has there been such a company in a 
house renowned for hospitality. There were many per- 
sons from distant parts, which means London, and all the 
great folk of our county, with others not so great in that 
gathering though capable of making a show at most. After 
the dancing begins no man is ever a prominent figure in 
a room to those who are there merely to look on, as I was: 
and I now remember, as the two whom my eyes followed 
with greatest pleasure, our hostess, a woman of winning 
manners yet cold when need be, and the lady who was 
shortly to become her daughter, a languid girl, pretty to 
look at when her lover, the heir, was by her side. I know 
that nearly all present that night speak now of a haggard 
look on the earl’s face, and of quick glances between him 
and his wife; I know they say that the heir danced much 
to keep himself from thinking, and that his arm chattered 
on the waists of his partners ; I know the story that he 
had learned of the existence of the Thing that night. But 
I was present, and I am persuaded that at the time all 
thought, as I did, that never was a gayer scene even at 
Glendowie, never a host and hostess more cordial, never a 
merry-eyed heir more anxious to be courteous to all and 
more than courteous toone, ‘The music was a marvel for 
the country. Dance succeeded dance. The hour was 
late, but another waltz was begun. Then suddenly- 

And at once the music stopped and the dancers were 
as still as stone figures. It had been a horrible, inhuman 
scream, so loud and shrill as to tear a way through all the 
walls of the castle: a scream not of pain but of triumph. 
I think it must have lasted half-a-minute, and then came 
silence, but still no one moved: we waited as if after light- 
ning for the thunder. 

The first person I saw was the earl. His face was not 
white but grey. His teeth were fixed and he was staring 
at the door, waiting for it to open. Some men hastened 
to the door, and he cast out his arms and drove them 
back. But he never looked at them. The heir I saw 
with his hands over his face. Many of the men stepped 
in front of the women. There was no whispering, | think. 
We all turned our eyes to the door. 

Some ladies screamed (one, I have heard, swooned ; but 
we gave her not a glance) when the door opened. It was 
only the African servant who entered, a man most of us 
had heard of but few had seen. He made a sign to the 
earl, who drew back from him and then stepped forward. 
The heir hurried to the door, and some of us heard this 
conversation : 

‘Not you, father; me.’ 

‘Stay here, my son; I entreat, | command.’ 

‘Both,’ said the servant authoritatively ; and then they 
went out with him and the door closed. 

The dancing was resumed almost immediately. This is 
a strange thing to tell. Only a woman could have forced 
us to seem once more as we were before that horrid cry; 
and the woman was our hostess. As the door closed my 
eyes met her; and I saw that she had been speaking to 
the musicians. She was smiling graciously, as if what had 
occurred had been but an amusing interlude. I saw her 
take her place beside her partner, and begin the waltz 
again with the music. All looked at her with amazement, 
dread, pity, suspicion, but they had to dance. ‘ Does she 
know nothing ?’ I asked myself, overhearing her laughing 
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May 9, 1891] 
merrily as she was whirled past me. Or was this the 
woman's part in the tragedy while the men were doing 
theirs What were they doing ? 
the ball-room that they were in the open, looking for 
vething that had escaped from the castle. 


It was whispered in 


so 
An hour, I daresay, passed, and neither the earl nor his 


son had returned. ‘The daneing went on, but it had be- 
come an uncanny scene: every one trying to read the 
other's face, the men uncomfortable as if feeling that they 
should be elsewhere, many of the women craven, only the 
countess in high spirits. By this time it was known to all 
of us that the door of the ball-room was locked on the 
outside. Guests bade our hostess good-night, but could 
retire no further. One man dared request her to bid the 
servants unlock the door, and she smiled and asked him 
for the next waltz. 

About two o'clock in the morning many of us heard a 
child’s scream, that came, as we thought, from the hall of 
the castle. A moment afterwards we again heard it—this 
time from the shrubbery. I saw the countess shake with 
fear at last, but it was only for a moment. Already she 
was beckoning to the musicians to continue playing. One 
of the guests stopped them by raising his hand; he was 
the father of the child. 

‘You must bid your servants unbar that door,’ he said 
to the countess sternly, ‘or I will force it open.’ 

‘You cannot leave this room, Sir she answered 
quite composedly ; and then he broke out passionately, 
fear for hischild mastering him. Something about devil's 
work he said. 

‘There is some one on the other side of that door who 
would not hesitate to kill you,’ she replied ; and we knew 
that she spoke of the native servant. 

‘Order him to open the door.’ 

‘1 will not.’ 

In another moment the door would have been broken 
open had she not put her back against it. Her eyes were 
now flashing. The men looked at each other in doubt, 
and some of them, I know, were for tearing her from the 
door. It was then that we heard the report of a gun. 

It is my belief that the countess saved the life of Sir 
—— by preventing his leaving the ball-room. For close 
on another hour she stood at the door, and the servants 
gathered round her like men ready to support their mis- 
tress. We were now in groups, whispering and listening, 
and I shall tell what I heard, believing it to be all that 
was heard by any of us, though some of those present 
that night now tell stranger tales. I heard a child laugh- 
ing, and I doubt not that we were meant to hear it, to 
appease the parents’ fears. I heard the tramp of men in 
the hall and on the stairs, and afterwards an unpleasant 
dirge from above. <A carriage drove up the walk and 
stopped at the door. Then came heavy noises on the 
stair, as of some weight being slowly moved down it. 
By-and-by the carriage drove off. The earl returned to 
the ball-room, but no one was allowed to leave it until 
daybreak. I lost sight of the countess when the earl came 
in, but many say that he whispered something to her, to 
which she replied ‘Thank God!’ and then fainted. No 
explanation of this odd affair was given to the company ; 
but it is believed that the Thing, whatever it was, was 
shot that night and taken away by the heir and the ser 


vant to Africa, there to be buried. J. M. Barrie. 





RUSSIA AND THE ROTHSCHILDS 
TINHE expulsion of Jewry has led to a serious quarrel 
between Russia and the Rothschilds. Of course this 
is not admitted by the representatives of either, but it is 
unmistakably indicated by the fact that the Rothschilds 
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have practically refused to finance the proposed Russian 
Three per Cent. Conversion Loan for £18,000,000. All 
arrangements were made some time ago between the 
tothschilds, Bleichréder of Berlin, and the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, upon terms decidedly favourable to Russia ; 
but now the Rothschilds have withdrawn, ostensibly be- 
cause the condition of the markets does not favour suc- 
cess, really because they bitterly resent the treatment 
of their co-religionists by the Russian Government. The 
latter, which has so often traded upon race feeling 
in the Slavs, will find that it is even stronger in the 
Jews; for, as we have seen, these do not scruple to 
sacrifice even large pecuniary gains when the Gentile 
becomes the oppressor of the Chosen People. We need 
scarce say that with the withdrawal of the Rothschilds 
the Russian Conversion scheme falls to the ground. Their 
assistance is now more necessary than ever in big inter- 
national transactions ; for the Barings, once their success- 
ful rivals, have practically disappeared from the field, and 
the great French houses have far too much of Spain and 
Portugal in hand to do anything big with Russia. The 
Rothschilds, indeed, are now almost omnipotent in finance: 
as the three firms in England, France, and Germany can 
support or oppose with a power altogether greater than 
can be exercised by any other firm, institution, or even 
syndicate. ‘The Sterns are no doubt extremely wealthy, 
but their policy and their methods lack both the breadth 
and the subtlety of the Rothschilds’ ; while Baron Hirsch, 
whose astuteness is commensurable with his vast wealth, 
takes no more than an esoteric interest in the affairs of 
la haute finance. 

It is certain that Russia must greatly regret her quarrel 
with these potentates, for such a favourable opportunity 
of converting her National Debt may not soon occur again. 
In some respects, of course, the present conditions are not 
all that might be desired. The Continental Bourses are 
choked with securities, and money is steadily becoming 
dearer; but, on the other hand, Russian finances wear an 
unusually satisfactory appearance. Owing to the inclu- 
sion in the revenue of some special receipts, and the 
exclusion therefrom of charges it ought to include, the 
Ordinary Budget for 1890 shows a surplus of £4,070,000. 
This surplus is in a measure fictitious, and the Extraordi- 
nary Budget exhibits a large deficit ; but the figures look 


well. In the current year the results may be very dif- 


ferent, since the harvest, upon which the prosperity of 


the country mainly depends, is like to be disappointing. 
Moreover, one can never be sure for long of affairs in the 
Balkans ; and just at present Servia, inspired by Russia, 
seems disposed to pick a quarrel with Bulgaria, which may 
lead to serious complications. And it would take little 
to greatly damage the financial position of the great 
northern Empire upon the Continental Bourses ; for al 
though her credit has stood high of late, financiers do 
not forget that a few years ago she was in a very shaky 
state indeed. 

It has been rumoured that, in consequence of the 
quarrel between Russia and the Rothschilds, the former 
would withdraw from London some of the sundry millions 
held in this country these many months past, and by thus 
disorganising the Money Market affect injuriously the opera- 
tions of her enemy. No doubt Russia has the power 
to derange the delicate mechanism of the market, but it 
is extremely doubtful if this will be done out of mere 
pique. It is, however, to say the least, unsatisfactory that 
this balance of power should be in her hands. On severa 


occasions she has caused a good deal of inconvenience : 


for, just when matters needed steadying, their equili- 
brium has been impaired by the sudden and unexpected 


movement of Russian money temporarily employed either 
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here or on the Continent. 
Market is in a somewhat doubtful condition. 


Just now, too, the Money 
The Bank 
of England’s position is not at all strong, and it is pos- 
sible that the yearly demands may be heavier than usual. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, too, the outlook is some- 
what unsettled, in consequence of the persistent outflow 
of gold from New York. In fact, all round are signs which 
seem to show that the market is in a state of ‘ unstable 
equilibrium, and hence if Russia desires to play the Tartar 
with some effect the opportunity may be afforded her. 
Unfortunately, it would not be the Rothschilds so much 
as the crowd of smaller financiers that would suffer most ; 
but, as we have said, such action on the part of Russia 
need scarce be seriously apprehended. Rather we should 
expect to hear before long of a rapprochement between 
Russia, with her many important financial schemes on 
hand, and the great Jew bankers whose countenance is 
indispensable to her success. Indeed, at the time of 
writing a suspension is telegraphed of the Jewish perse- 
cution. 


AUBADE 


rEXHE shadow of Dawn : 

Stillness and stars and over-mastering dreams 
Of Life and Death and Sleep ; 
Heard over gleaming flats the old unchanging sound 
Of the old unchanging Sea. 


My soul and yours 

O hand in hand let us fare forth, two ghosts, 
Into the ghostliness, 

The infinite and abounding solitudes, 


Beyond—O beyond !—beyond . . 


Here in the porch 

Upon the multitudinous silences 

Of the kingdoms of the grave, 

We twain are you and I1—two ghosts Omnipotence 
Can touch—no more—no more ! 


W. E. Hestey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ANECDOTE FOR PAINTERS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 
London, 6th May 1890. 

Sik,—Permit me to approve your expression of regret 
that Mr. Whistler’s Car/y/e—now safely housed in Glasgow 
—should have been lost to the National Portrait Gallery, to 
which it naturally belongs, and to direct the attention of your 
readers to the following story : 

Some years ago, the Eminent Archzologist who has charge 
of the aforesaid National Portrait Gallery was asked to go and 
see this very picture: not without a view to possibilities of pur- 
chase. He went ; 
and silent contemplation, sadly shaking his head the while— 
‘Dear, dear! And is ¢Azs what painting has come to?’ And 
thereupon, with eyes of mild rebuke, he turned upon his heel, 


and ‘ Dear, dear, dear !’ he said, after long 


and went his way for ever. 
The moral would seem to be that in matters of art a Glasgow 
bailie is preferable to an Eminent Archzologist. What say 


you ‘—I an, etc., VERAX. 
‘UNFORTUNATES’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 

London, 6th May 1891. 
S1rR,—I do not venture on any criticism of Lady Jeune’s 
two articles. They are not only kindly and wise—they are 
profoundly true as well: as all who know anything about the 
class with which they deal will readily acknowledge. Yet an 
attempt to supplement them may not be without use, for the 


first condition in dealing with any social problem is that you 
should know as much about it as possible. And there are cer- 
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tain aspects of the life of the ‘unfortunate’ which a man mug 
see to better purpose than a woman. As long as they are 
prosperous they refuse rescue : it is in their evil days that they 
turn to their own sex for help and advice. Their statements 
are often false, but only when something is to be gained by jt. 
and at any rate it is not difficult to get at the facts through the 
words that partly express and partly conceal them. 

Very few deliberately choose the calling, but like every other 
it has its attractions, or none would follow it. A lazy, or at any 
rate a leisured, life is an object of desire to the mass of man. 
kind: and here there is absolutely no work at all. The gir] 
has but to dress and strut till she secures her prey. 
word suggests something else. 
hunting : 


This last 
Her business is something like 
it is adventurous and hazardous : one whose results 
are very varied, and which is therefore full of excitement, lived 
in the intoxicating atmosphere of the London streets at thei: 
brightest and most interesting times. Then, it is an independent 
life : there is no master nor mistress to find fault reasonably or 
unreasonably. Fine food and drink and dress must also count 
for something ; and that women get such things means more 
than that they earn so much money: they recognise that many 
a man with whom they exchange words is not for them, but 
‘Stand us a drink’ is a phrase that seldom fails of a response. 
Their finery is not often attractive, but /Aey never think so: 
and at least it procures them a kind of familiar deference from 
those who minister to their more luxurious wants, as cabmen 
do—it and the coin they spend. It is pleasing to everybody to 
meet with deference—to these women most of all ; and to this 
is perhaps referable their profuse charity to people like crossing- 
sweepers and street musicians. One door of egress from their 
calling must here be noticed, and that is marriage. Each is 
acquainted with a number of young men; and some she sees 
very frequently. The young men who choose such persons 
for their companions are very foolish ; but they exist. Then, 
it is easy to step to church or to the registry office. How often 
It is taken by 
all sorts and conditions of males: from the ‘ Sunday-man’ to 
the ‘ Honourable.’ Many wealthy families have a scandal of 
the sort: they hush it up, but it is discussed by a large circle of 
‘unfortunates,’ and, worst of all, by the women who, vexed by 


that step is taken need not here be discussed. 


adversity or a disagreeable employment, are more than half- 
inclined to throw their caps—and their lives—far dessus les 
moulins. As to the earnings of those leading a‘ gay’ life little 
can here be said: but if you think on the steady influx of wealthy 
strangers into London, the number of permanent residents with 
time and money on their hands, the force of human instinct 
and the weakness of human will, you are forced to conclude that 
the wages of the better sort must often be enormous. And more 
dangerous than all is the fact that the material benefits of the 
calling are reaped at once, and are nearly all in its ea 


stages. The plunge once taken, then ‘ broad is the way’ fora 
z 2 ’ ) 


good many months, or even years. It is only under competition 

and when ‘friends’ prove fickle, that the other side of the | 

is perceived. For of course, even if we leave the moral ques- 

tion out of account, the advantages are nothing as against the 

disadvantages. Of these last it were needless to take note 

but it is necessary to know why this, even as other callings, is 
+ 


crowded to excess, and why it is impossible to believe that the 


end of such things will ever be. That must be my apology for 

this letter.—I am, etc., AN OBSERVER. 

LITERARY CRITICISM 
[To the’ Editor of Zhe National Observer] 

London, 5th May 1891. 
S1R,—A respect for the self-love of others is perhaps the 
foundation of good manners. This platitude may serve to 
introduce a few remarks I should like, with your permission, to 
make on the reviews of foolish books which appear in the 
weekly newspapers, since it must be allowed that scant con- 
sideration is there shown for the vanity of the authors. It 1s 
certain that much pain is caused by these flagellations, and it 
would consequently seem to be the duty of the critics to show 
good cause for its infliction. The obscurity of the works in 
question renders them innocuous. I know but of two classes 
of books which it seems the province of reviewers to notice: 
namely, good books to which the attention of the public 1s 
to be directed, and bad books which, like the poems of Mr. 
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Robert Montgomery, have achieved an unmerited success, and 
against which it is right in the interests of good taste to make 
a stand. 

It may be said that these critiques amuse the public and pay 
their authors, and that the objects of the attacks are used after 
all according to their desert. But, ‘Use every man after his 
desert, and who should ’scape whipping!’ What should we 
think of an art-critic who should cover with ridicule some ob- 
scure and unpretending lady-artist whose studio he had visited 
—partly, perhaps, with the intention of so doing? I have no 
doubt that the same critic who would cheerfully accuse a lady 
authoress in print of vulgarity, bad taste, and gross ignorance 
of the habits of good society would rather lose his tongue than 
tax her with these defects in private, though she would probably 
prefer the latter course. Is it possible to conceive Sir Walter 
Scott (to whom, sir, you have ever rendered due honour) divert- 
ing himself and the public at the expense of some obscure 
brother craftsman? Rather did his great heart lead him to 
imagine merit where none existed. We are amused by your 
critiques, since by observing the imperfections of others we 
‘And 
therefore,’ says the Philosopher of Malmesbury, ‘ much laughter 
at the defects of others is a signe of Pusillanimity.’ 

I do not in the least blame the reviewers. ‘ Nothing is good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so’; and if the writer perceives no 


may occupy a larger place in our own imaginations. 


cruelty in his gibes he is not personally blameworthy. But, sir, 
as I have perceived a certain magnanimity in the tone of your 
paper, I have ventured to make this appeal in the hope that, if 
the matter should appear to you in at all the same light that 
it does to me, you will not hesitate to prefer to your possible 
interest that justice which, according to Vauvenargues, is in- 
separable from generosity.—I am, etc., Fi Sy ee 





REVIEWS 
A MUMMERS’ MEMORIALIST 


By ARTHUR GODDARD. 
Dean. 


Players of the Pertod. 
London : 2 vols. 

‘It was a task in every way worthy of that representative man 
of letters, Arthur Goddard, the master of a style at once crisp, 
racy, and dtstingue, and which some persons who pride them- 
selves on being members of Sersiety would give much to be 
able to imitate, to endeavour to ‘old up the mirror to the nature 
of the coferte of talented artistes whose memory he has en- 
shrined in Players of the Period. To this sympathetic labour 
Mr. Arthur Goddard has brought the quick flashes of an ap- 
preciative and at the same time keenly humourous intelligence, 
which enables us to follow these distinguished feller-citizens 
through the round of unwearying toil and conscientious deter- 
mination to be true to their Art and convincing in their imper- 
sonations which has placed them severally on the pinnacles of 


the Temple of Fame where we now behold them, and 


univer- 
sally acknowledge how much of our more cultured mental and 
moral pleasures we owe to them, and to the glamour of the 
modern stage, which by perfection of mechanical and artistic 
realism and illusion imports an element of romance and poetry 
into the prose of life, and compels us to rank the theayter as the 
most popular intellectual pleasure of the period.’ 

An uncut copy (first edition) of a pamphlet by Mr. Gladstone 
shall be sent post-free to the first person who forwards to the 
office of this journal a copy of the foregoing paragraph marked 
so as to show clearly and correctly how much of it is the work 
of Mr. Arthur Goddard, and how much that of 7ze National 
Observer. \ 
and printed in good faith by Mr. Arthur Goddard shows the 
sort of littery gent Mr. Arthur Goddard is. He is that ter- 
rible person who has learnt the newspaper slang of his par- 
ticular subject—-for aught we know of more than one, but if so 
it does not appear—and thinks that if you go on stringing cant 
phrases together for two hundred or three hundred octavo 
pages the result is a book. 
tion—not perhaps a very dangerous but—such an exceedingly 
disgusting thing. Here is a selection, taken pretty much at 
random, of Mr. Goddard’s stock-in-trade : 


The fact that part of it was undoubtedly written 


This is what makes a little educa- 


Crystallised his theories into actualities. 
The notables present in the theatre. 
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A finished study profoundly true and thought-compelling- 

The shrine of culture, the triumph of art, the Mecca of the 
esthetic, the intellectual, the intense [Amg/ice : the 
Lyceum !! !]. 

Sumptuous, colourful. 

Embodied with perfect fulness and fidelity. 

A small and ungracious minority saw fit to express a 
somewhat adverse opinion of [Amglice: hissed] the 
representation . the expressions of dissatisfaction 
were certainly a breach of good taste, and a distinct 
injustice. 

An artist au bout des ongles. 

A study in mental as well as moral pathology, and, so 
conditioned, Mr. was of course admirable. 

An ‘object-lesson’ in versatility perhaps never excelled 
even by David Garrick himself, master of lightning- 
changes as he was [Good old David !]. 

Place of honour upon the roll which bears in brilliant 
blazonry the names of the foremost actors of the 
century. 

Amiable, refined, somewhat studious gentleman, of de- 
cidedly esthetic proclivities, with a passion for Swin- 
burne’s melodious poetry [Good old Swinburne !], 
quaint old furniture of blackest oak, dainty old china, 
and all the artistic etourage of a man of taste. 

Beautiful and gentle wife. 





Both on and off the stage the same earnest, sincere, 
honourable, self-respecting, and kindly-natured man. 

Strongly running under-currents of earnestness and force- 
ful emotions. 

There were excellent moments in it—moments that were 
almost great—but upon the whole there was a lack of 
conspicuous originality of treatment, and the imper- 
sonation, although thoughtful, conscientious, and oc- 
casionally striking, was not as distinctly individual as 
an actor of so much talent might have been expected 
to make it. It was good but it was not great [ dzglice: 
his ‘ Macbeth’ was awful]. 

The actor’s talent proved itself versatile and vigorous, 
faithful, analytic, and convincing. 

His réfertoire has been as varied as its range was wide 


"7) 





| Men and hangels 
Managerial acumen. 
Skilful rendition. 
Charming wife dispenses the most delightful hospitality, 
to which an added charm is given by the cordial 
geniality of her popular actor-husband [.\.4. Different 
from ‘acting husband’). 
Convincing in its quiet realism. 


1 


’s creations are judged simply as 





Especially when Mr. 
stage figures and estimated for their pictile quality. 
Overflowed with humour and human nature. 

Mr. Clement Scott accompanying him during the earlier 
part of his journey and bidding him a final God- 
speed. 

The Board-School Boy through the land has gone, In the 

‘pressmen’s’ ranks you'll find him, His (Evening) S¢ar he 

relies upon, And his Pa// Wa/l waves behind him. Perhaps 

the nature of Mr. Arthur Goddard, his intellectuality, his culture, 
and everything that is his have been sufficiently displayed. 

But we cannot—although we have tried very hard—resist the 

temptation of revealing that the ‘artist az out des ongles’ is 

Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

It remains to inquire whether the gentlemen whose lives 
and adventures form the subject of the volumes—which, even 
allowing for all the absurdities, are almost as wearisome as 
a collection of old play-bills—have done anything in any way 
deserving of such treatment, and if not, who is to blame? 
The first six—who have a volume to themselves—are Messrs. 
Henry Irving, Wilson Barrett, Beerbohm Tree, E. S. Wil- 
lard, S. B. Bancroft, and J. L. Toole. All six are, as 
far as we know, extremely worthy, well-conducted, prosperous 
gentlemen who have, each and all, done at least as well in the 
world as they could have supposed themselves to be entitled 
by any merits of their own to expect. That they are in any 
especial degree ‘earnest, sincere, honourable, self-respecting, 
or kindly-natured’ beyond their well-to-do neighbours in the 
same rank of life we have, of course, no reason to suppose. 
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Why, then, should they be severally slobbered over, pawed, and 
patronised with the loathsome and unbroken fulsomeness of Mr. 
Arthur Goddard’s worst journalese? We are afraid that the 
answer will not please either actors or actors’ touts. The short 
truth is that, unless you happen to be a man of genius, acting is 
a rather lowly way of getting a living, and open to divers more 
or less insuperable objections. An actor cannot be really suc- 
cessful unless he is a great deal touted for among idle people, 
because it is only comparatively idle people who can possibly 
go at all often to look at him. He lives by the exhibition of his 
person, his features, and his manner of expressing emotions. 
Therefore he makes it right and legitimate for a rather idle and 
very wide public to discuss his most private and personal 
peculiarities in detail and repeatedly. Many of this public 
will be persons educated, either actually or in a figurative way 
of speaking, at board-schools. It seems probable that Mr. 
Goddard discerns among the other ‘ pressmen’ and_board- 
school monitors a sufficient number of possible readers of his 
rubbish to make it worth printing. How can it be, then, but 
that the actor who wants to get on, to fill his house (whether 
he !s manager of it or not) and to run his piece, should take 
such opportunities as offer themselves of being civil to people 
of the Goddard class? He is obliged to admit interviewers to 
the rooms with blackest oak, and rare old curios, and the rest 
of it. He is obliged even—or he seems at times to have 
been obliged—to undergo the humiliation of submitting his 
beautiful and gentle wife to the inspection of the same refined 
critics. In short, if you want to attain to great success as an 
actor you cannot ignore or offend the excessively disagreeable 
persons upon whose admiration, and the admiration of their 
likes, your success depends. If this is not the explanation, one 
is driven back upon the still more melancholy one that the taste 
of the successful actor necessarily is or becomes so degraded 
that ‘ Goddardism’ (as Mr. Goddard would say) does not offend 
him. We will assume in favour of Mr. Irving and the others 
that so far as the infliction comes to their notice they writhe 
under it. They are to be pitied ; and yet, if this is the chief 
drawback to success as an actor, one need not pity them 
much. After all, it is flattering; and although the form it 
takes is inexpressibly vulgar and hideous, everybody likes to 
be flattered. 

Considering the possibility that the world might come to an 
end in time to prevent its fulfilment, we had not thought it 
necessary to advert to a horrid prediction of a ‘ supplementary 
volume,’ in which Mr. Goddard threatened to exhibit ‘ many 
players’ more. It has come already. Messrs. Hare, Wynd- 
ham, E. Terry, Kendal, C. Warner, A. Cecil, Thorne, Terriss, 
G. Grossmith, Neville, L. Brough, and R. Barrington have been 
treated in the same way as their rivals of the first magnitude 
not quite at such length, but in the same language, with the 
same discrimination, and in the same taste. 


THE SCOURING OF THE MYTHIC HORSE 

Philomythus. By E. A. ABBoTT. London: Macmillan. 

It is difficult to conceive why Dr. Abbott has published this 
essay. His object may be to provide an ‘antidote against 
credulity,’ or it may be to expose the sophistical methods of 
Cardinal Newman. If it be the first, he may rest well assured 
that the Philomythus is incorrigible, that he will never cease 
out of the land ; that the majority of mankind are born Philo- 
mythi, that their brains (!) functionaily produce mythus, that 
they are even nourished by mythus, and that to mythus they 
owe whatever they possess of form or substance. Dr. Abbott 
is one of those who would scour the theological White Horse 
and remove from such intellects the luxuriance of mythological 
overgrowth. They may scour and scrape and rasp as they 
will: it isa case of wsgue recurret. The Philomythus is not 
comfortable without his myth-cloke, and the kind indulgence of 
Nature soon restores to him the primitive condition. This is 
the strength of the Papacy : it is in alliance with Nature, it can 
afford to look with ineffable unconcern upon the pick and shovel 
of its theological opponents. The Papal apologist has a per- 
fectly safe game to play. He knows that in the long-run, and 
when Dr. Abbott and his pioneering implements have long been 
laid in dust, the mythus will clothe the hill-side of Christendom 
with its irrepressible verdure. Truly, Protestantism is a cold 
art, a tight-fitting garb, however well may suit the historical 
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expert. We feel tolerably certain that Dr. Abbott's essay wij) 
have little or no effect as a protest against mythus. 

But, if his main intention be to attack Dr. Newman, to show 
that the great controversialist was actuated by two reasons— 
‘partly contempt for his readers, partly contempt for facts’— 
what, after all, has he done? Surely no one needs to be told 
that Newman was a sophist—a sophist naturally, innocently, 


if the phrase may pass. When he went over to Rome, = 
business was not to argue, it was to hold his tongue. This js 
what he himself wanted and tried to do. This is what the 
Vatican would have preferred his doing. But we all have our 
weaknesses, and Dr. Newman’s was an occasional. though 
obstinate, recrudescence of reason, or at least of the ratioci- 
native faculty. Que faire? The contemplative dream, the 
state of mystic musing, is interrupted by this irresistible de. 
sire: the Doctor must talk, must argue, must return to the 
lists. The rosary is put aside, the breviary is laid on the 
shelf, and behold! the Cardinal armed cap-a-pie and lusting 
for the encounter. The Vatican knew all about this, indulged jt 

a little grudgingly sometimes, but indulged it. The Cardinal 
had his joust and his victory: unhorsed poor Kingsley, for 
instance, and straight returned to his cell and his mystic absorp. 
tion. Cardinal Newman had two great faculties : music and 
dialectic. Probably the Vatican regarded both much in the 
same light : that is, as safety-valves, or as a solace which could 
not reasonably be denied to the illustrious convert. And whether 
Dr. Newinan played Bach or tried a facile fall with the Car. 
bridge Professor, the Church of his adoption could do no ‘ess 
than allow these harmless gratifications. Of course the Car- 
dinal was a sophist, and a fairly able one; it was a game he 
played—just as he might have played whist—and he played it 
well. No doubt Dr. Abbott has detected some of his sophistries, 
but why make such a pother about a thing so obvious? An.- 
other Cardinal has exactly the same tether. Cardinal Manning 
has a taste for cheap popularity and the management of strikes, 
It may bea goodish step from the Oratary to Poplar and the 
West India Dock; but it is the same veteran strategy that 
directs the policy of Rome, and she considers it an eco- 
nomical way of satisfying the restless fits of officials whose 
training, not having been originally her own, is imperfect and 
leaves a good deal to be desired in the way of unquestioning 
obedience. It must be confessed that we do not overrate the 
importance of the two great ¢rans/uga’, nor have we any wish 
to do so. We estimate their denominational value at about 
the figure which their astute old step-mother has evidently 
assigned to them. But there are other values than the de- 
nominational : values which concern us infinitely more ; and, 
as regards Dr. Newman, we deplore the sticking at the wrong 
point, the higgling about that which was purely accidental, the 
worrying over the theologian who was, at best, but a third- 
rate Suarez, and the failure to appreciate the writer and his 
place in the annals of our literature. This indeed is impor- 
tant. Fifty years hence Dr. Newman will have passed, as a 
theologian, into the category of the Hoadleys and the Whistons: 
in short, will be as dead as Dagon. But as a writer of English 
we venture to predict that his fate will be very different. By 
that time it will at least have been settled whether he is to 
rank above or below Keble, and so far so good. But Dr. 
Abbott’s carriage stops the way, and the fatal earnestness 
which authors of his quality import into everything they touch. 
It is very dreadful and very stupid ; and it really seems as if, 
before a wholesome verdict upon a purely literary question can 
be given, we were all doomed to fall asleep with a copy of the 
Philochristus in one hand and the PAzdomythus in the other. 
Quod di bene vortant / 

FICTION 

The faults of Mr. R. E. Forrest’s Aight Days (London: 
Smith, Elder) are prolixity overfulness of detail, a certain 
heaviness of siyle. But its merits, which are many and con- 
spicuous, soon make you forget all that, and would make you 
forget a great deal more. The scene is the India of 1857—the 
India of the Mutiny ; and the eight days are those in which it 
was decided for certain English folk at Khizrabad that some of 
them God yet needed for the work of life, but that certain 
others, for their country’s sake, must then and there endure 
much misery and in the end depart this world ; and the passion 
of that hateful time is presently upon you as you read. In 
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Khizrabad there is a Nawab, and the Nawab is naught ; but 
there is alsoa Begum, and the Begum—beautiful, treacherous, 
lecherous, devoured with ambition—is much. Her portrait, 
as literature, is one of the successes of the book : her action 
and determination are as Destiny itself ; and when the regi- 
ments have revolted, and the sack of the English quarter is 
begun, and certain of our English friends are taken in her 
snares, you know there is but one end for them, and that she 
will look on and see it come. For certain others there is better 
hope ; for not only do they make hay of a multitude of sepoys 
—they also contrive to escape the city, and under cover of the 
night to start for Abdallapore, where there is still an English 
carrison. It is with the fortunes of these that Mr. Forrest is 
ate keenly concerned ; and in dealing with them it is that he 
shows his unrivalled knowledge of India and things Indian. 
The modern method has its disadvantages, as we have hinted ; 
and, as we have hinted, there are times when not to select 
js to lay yourself open to such imputations as prolixity and 
superfluousness. But, for all this, Mr. Forrest has realised that 
dreadful march, and it is not until the last moment that you 
know—we say nothing of suspicion—what is to be. This is 
high praise, of course ; but we think it is deserved. For the 
rest, Mr. Forrest knows his people, and has a knack of charac- 
terisation which stands himself—and us after him—in excellent 
stead. You wonder, it is true, if that plausible and extremely 
well-read young Brahmin was possible in 1857 ; but he is there, 
and he is rendered, and you accept him—as, for that matter, 
you accept the terrible Begum, and her soldier lover, and 
Tantia Topee, and the Hindu major who sells himself for a 
jewel, and the cattle thieves, and the gallant Rajput, and the 
kindly fanatic at the end, and'the porcine Chief of Abdallapore, 
and all, or very nearly all, the personages of this moving and 
absorbing history. 

The New Grub Street (London: Smith, Elder), by George 
Gissing, is not so good a book as Demos or as The Nether 
World, but it is interesting from the first page to the last. It 
is a story of literary people of the third, fourth, or fifth rates, 
or, if you will, of no rate at all. Some are clever, some are 
learned, but most of them should have worked at honest handi- 
crafts, and all have remembered that literature is but an indif- 
ferent crutch and may any day break. It isa story of people 
who live up to and sometimes beyond their income when they 
ought to be laying by for the inevitable rainyjdays : of others 
who never seem to have any income to live on at all ; of an 
improvident marriage ; of sickness and death; as well as of love 
‘given in vain,’ and the consequent broken heart. But the actual 
theme is money, money, money. There are perhaps too many 
sordid people, and there is the startling absence of any one 
individual with practical common sense and a good heart ; but 
none the less is it too true a picture of a little (very little) world 
in London town. It is not enlivening, and it may not be recom- 
mended to them that are depressed : unless indeed the picture 
of yreater miseries can cure some of the smaller ills of life. Few 
have such buffets from fortune as had the brilliant young nove- 
list who loses his power of writing, who is deserted by his wife 
—(because, forsooth, she won’t live on the hundred a-year he is 
glad to earn as an honest clerk, whose child dies as the parents 
become reconciled, and who shuffles off this mortal coil him- 
self immediately thereafter. Steven Vig?7 (London: Chapman), 
by Daniel Dormer, isa tale of the early troubles of a forger’s son 
—and such a forger! The book is written from a pietistic point 
of view, but this villain is painted of so black a hue that the 
reader's recoil from the tender mercies of the righteous is as in- 
voluntary as it is inevitable. Human beings are not divisible 
into two classes—angels and devils—and until Daniel Dormer 
masters that fact Daniel Dormer will never write a good book. 
Apart from this elemental defect, and putting aside (as it is 
to be wished the author had done) the somewhat irreverent 
religious interludes, there are scenes in the book which show 
quite average ability, and certain characters are not without a 
fair spice of humanity. 

In the Heart of the Storm (London : Kegan Paul), by Max- 
well Gray, is another story of a criminal’s son, told by the author 
of Zhe Silence of Dean Maitland. This felon, however, re- 
tains (even at the end, when he is sodden with opium) a few 
remnants of humanity. The author’s former works bred some 
fame and more notoriety. This is like to do neither ; but it 
is all the same a readable, interesting, and somewhat exciting 
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romance. One feels, however, that with the Crimean War, 
the Indian Mutiny, twin heirs to a baronetcy, and a marvellous 
lovely maiden lost in London for three winter months, some- 
thing more ought to have been made of the tale. It wants 
screwing up : plot and incidents are good, but the writing is at 
fault; and the result is a feeling that the book is machine- 
made. This is aggravating, for the constant recurrence of the 
sentiment, How much more might have been made of this! 
gives the reader less pleasure in the book than he might derive 
from a vastly inferior bit of workmanship. Still, there are 
compensations. If the flight of a young English officer and a 
fascinating English maid to beleaguered Lucknow is a lost 
opportunity, the most is made of the pictures of English rural 
life and the character of the heroine. It is a book worth 
reading—only it is such a pity it is not better. Pretty Miss 
Smith (London: Heinemann), by Florence Warden, is far 
below the level of Zhe House on the Marsh, but still good 
enough for a railway journey. It is wildly sensational, wildly 
improbable, and full of childish absurdities ; but there be who 
take pleasure in these things, and Miss Warden is doubtless 
not without her reward. 

Amentia on the part of a person calling himself (or herself) 
Nino Bottone is both the kindest and the most probable 
explanation of the existence of the volume containing Setter 
Where She /s and Linked to the Past (London: Eden). It 
looks like a shilling dreadful, but the first story is unreadable 
and the second is unintelligible. Mrs. Patchett Martin is to 
be congratulated on her Coo-ee (London : Griffith), a string of 
Australian stories by Australian ladies. The stories—convict 
stories, society stories, comic stories, tragic stories—are so 
readable that there is never a dull page in the book. ‘Victims 
of Circe’ is far and away the best; the heroine, albeit an 
exceedingly naughty person, being quite charming. An old- 
time episode of Tasmania—showing how a clever convict and 
the lady of his heart outwitted a surly prison governor—is also 
excellent ; while Mrs. Campbell Praed’s biography of a sort of 
Australian Bogie-Man delightfully named ‘ the Bunyip’ is eerie 
enough for anything. The heroine of M/adeline Power (London: 
Oliphant), by Mr. Arthur W. Marchmont, is a very strong- 
minded young woman who declines to be coerced into marry- 
ing her step-brother. Of course she goes to London, takes 
another name (but with the same initials), is blessed in a per- 
fect angel among landladies, gains a devoted friend who is also 
an ex-detective, discovers a heavenly publisher (he does more 
than accept her stories: he pays her for them !), and gene- 
rally falls on her feet to a tune that makes you long to wring 
her impossible neck. There is a great mix-up of mystery, for 
Mr. Marchmont’s plot is distinctly good and strong ; but his 
characters are ill-drawn, and at times his dialogue is very halt 
and strained. As for A Komantic Rigmarole (London : Ward), 
a worse performance has seldom, if ever, been perpetrated. 
The style reminds you of Jerome (not the Saint: the comic 
sinner) at his worst, while the plot—but it were better to break 
stones than discuss it. 

Ferome (London: Sonnenschein), by Annabel Gray, is wild 
and whirling work. The hero is a musical genius who loves a 
prima donna (once his father’s mistress), marries a Creole 
heiress, isiwrongly accused of her murder, has his character 
cleared, marries again, and is finally ‘made Doctor of Music 
(honoris causa) at Cambridge.’ His story is full of interesting 
information: Macaulay is ‘the prince of satirists,’ George Eliot 
is unequalled as a philosophical thinker ; a demon is ‘ tempo- 
rarily ostracised ’—how the vote was taken and who voted we 
are not told, though café au /ait had something to do with 
the ceremony. But how can a man spend some happy months 
in Paris, and then receive a letter informing him that he has 
been called to the bar, and that he must return to London at 
once to begin practice? And what do Dr. Clark and Mr. 
Angus Sutherland say to this : ‘There are about one hundred 
deer-forests in the Highlands, but some are very small’? What, 
O what, is a very small deer-forest ? And why, O why, is such 
stuff as Ferome written? Yet another question asked in the 
hope of enlightenment from somebody: What was ‘the temper 
of a Roman Prince when Pan and Eros ruled and Madonnas 
and saints slept as vet uncarved in stone, while mysteries in 
religion were unknown and unsuspected’? Was there, then, 
really no sich a place as Eleusis, and no sich a person as the 
Bona Dea? No matter. ‘Human nature is like a pasty made 
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up of varieties, and the sole duty of a Manchester cotton- 
spinner is to sit ‘in his newly decorated office receiving cumu- 
lative interest and surrounded by ledgers, brass inkstands, and 
clerks.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Buchan, the sanitary and ventilating engineer of Glas- 
gow, in his Ventilation (London : Crosby), has given the general 
reader a capital text-book. In some buildings people are apt 
to be suffocated by the absence of fresh air ; in others to be 
killed off by draughts. It is important, therefore, for all to have 
a sensible idea of first principles. Our author gives a very prac- 
tical and easily understood explanation of the matter, and his 
illustrations make his words still clearer. Houses, schools, halls, 
and churches are successively taken by him. He is familiar 
with the remarkable experiments which enumerate the micro- 
organisms in buildings and the dust-particles in the air: an 
examination of the dust from typhoid-infected barracks, made 
by Dr. Chour, showed an average of about a million germs per 
grain. One of his most interesting chapters is on railway car- 
riage ventilation. He blames the public for tamely consenting 
to use unhealthy carriages. The one that escapes is he who 
selfishly sits in a corner with his back to the engine and draws 
down the window at his hand, the other being shut : the others 
catch the draught. When the wind be strong and both win- 
dows be shut, if the ventilator on the wind-side be open, the 
wind will rush in through its slits at a great rate, and be an- 
noying and dangerous. Of course the vitiated air must be 
carried off. The ventilator on the wind-side should be closed 
and the other opened. But that is very trifling. What is 
wanted is an opening in the roof. When the sun is shining in 
summer, the atmosphere of the compartment is often most dis- 
agreeable ; but if there were an opening in the roof the vitiated 
air might escape. Certainly the atmosphere of some smoking 
compartments—at any rate to non-smokers—is not fit for a 
pig; but this might be considerably remedied by roof-venti- 
lators. Mr. Buchan next concerns himself with the ventilation 
of drains, sewers, and bathrooms—all of the highest import- 
ance. His capital little volume is up to date, is written without 
exaggeration, and should be in the hands of all with any re- 
spect for their health. 

The humour of A Humorous View of the Civil Service 
(London : Sutton), to which Mr. Swinburne King and three ser- 
vants have contributed, consists in the title. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to the utterly uninteresting reminiscences 
of the first gentleman, which are not any funnier than those of 
Mr. Bancroft or Mr. Grossmith. Mr. King seems to have been 
appointed to a post in the Admiralty, and to have done his duty, 
made friends with his fellows, and lived a quiet life in one of 
the suburbs. But it is idle to expect the public to concern 
itself with the shifts of certain clerks to escape the bailiff, or 
the games at cricket they played with ink-bottles, or their 
goats or their St. Bernards, or the rather school-boy tricks they 
worked upon the superiors of the Department. There is a 
monumentally stupid collection of letters written to the Trans- 
plantation Office, with a feeble attempt to get fun and a moral 
out of the idea that the ghost of Diogenes visits the Commis- 
sariat officials. ‘My Last Rehearsal ’—(which has nothing to 
do with the Civil Service)—is rather amusing. 

The ‘Canterbury’ collection of American //umorous Verse 
(London: Scott), although edited by Mr. James Barr of Zhe 
Detroit Free Press, a monger of the article, is not quite so dull 
as one might have expected an anthology to be which contains 
more of Joaquin Miller than of Mr. Lowell, three times as many 
of ‘Sam W. Foss’s touching poems’ as of Mr. Leland’s or Mr. 
Bret Harte’s, and a vast quantity of the ‘wayward verses of 
Jennie E. T. Dowe,’ the ‘ thoroughly enjoyable and humorous 
writings’ of a noble army of nonentities, and the verses by a 
Mr. H. C. Dodge ‘ queerly worded and strangely shaped.’ For 
you may find here 7ruthful Fames and the One Hoss Shay, 
Hans Breitmann’s Barty—(but where is the inimitable ballad 
ot Zhe Green Old Man?)—and some neatish verse by Mr. 
Bunner and Mr. Clinton Scollard. The judicious reader will 
pause to think if it be worth while to worry these few poor 
needles from an infinite deal of hay, and the conscientious 
reader (poor devil !) will conclude—(if he be still able to think) 
—that the Great American Joke is no joke ; nay, may be so 
bored as desperately to disport his’ soul on the columns of 








(say) Zhe Detroit Free Press. 
foresee such a result as ¢hat. 

It is difficult to believe that no less than forty-two years have 
elapsed since the publication of the second edition of Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (London: 
Murray), so well has the book kept its place in the forefront of 
classical books of reference. The third edition is, as was to be 
expected, almost a new work. Epigraphy is a department 
which has made immense strides in recent years, and a very 
large extension of our knowledge concerning the arts and life 
of the ancients has resulted from the excavation of prehistoric 
sites, as at Troy and Mycenz ; besides which whole libraries 
have been written since 1848, when the second edition was pub. 
lished, on classical subjects. The first volume of the new 
(third) edition is in every respect admirably done, and there 
can be no doubt that this well-known dictionary will in its new 
edition more than maintain the pre-eminent position it has so 
long held. 

J. Temple-Leader is a public-spirited gentleman, and for 
the benefit of the archzologist and student he has restored the 
medizval castle of Vincigliata, which is situated on a hill to 
the north of Florence. Of this castle Leader Scott has pub- 
lished in Vincigliata and Maiano (London: Fisher Unwin) 
a concise and interesting history, together with a ca/alogue 
raisonnée of the treasures it contains. At Maiano, which lies 
on an olive-covered slope between Fiesole and Vincigliata, Mr. 
Temple-Leader has another stately pleasure-dome. This, too, 
is enriched by many associations with the past. The /fattoria 
was once a monastery, and Mirandola described the villa as the 
house he had long imagined and yearned for. In giving us 
an analysis of the visitors’ book and samples of the twaddle 
which it has pleased the common tripper to write therein, 
Leader Scott has overrated the interest which the subject is 
likely to excite ; but apart from this indiscretion there is much 
valuable matter in the work, and the catalogue is particularly 
well done. The book was printed at Florence, and is published 
in London in a very limited edition. 

M. Boissevain has been well advised to publish his essay 
entitled Ze Probléme Monétaire et sa solution (Paris: Guil- 
laumin. Amsterdam: De Bussy), which earned for its author 
the first prize at the Bimetallic Conference presided over by 
Sir Meysey Thompson. It is a brilliant statement of the 
bimetallic argument in that crisp Gallic style which is so well 
adapted to controversial matter. Zhe Crutse of ‘ The Dunottar 
Castle’ (printed by Messrs. T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh, 
for Sir Donald Currie), by W. Scott Dalgleish, is not much con- 
sidered as reading, but is very cleverly illustrated. We have 
also received a neat and handy edition of Aytoun’s Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers (London: Routledge), being the first 
volume of ‘Companion Poets’; Zhe Complete Press Directory 
(London: Shelley) and Zhe British and Irish Press Guide 
(London: Willing), both excellent works of reference ; Ath/etics 
(London : Bell), by H. H. Griffin, being the new volume of the 
admirable ‘All England’ series; Eighteen Years of University 
Extension (Cambridge: University Press), by R. D. Roberts; 
the English-German instalment of Zhe European Conversation 
Books (London : Scott); The /llustrated Catalogue of the Paris 
Salon (London : Chatto) ; the first instalment of Joyal Aca- 
demy Pictures (London: Cassell) ; a new edition, being the 
second, of Best Books (London: Sonnenschein), by W. S. 
Sonnenschein ; and a cheap edition of By the Western Sea 
(London : Longmans), by James Parker. 


We hope that Mr, Barr did not 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FicTION 

A Lady of My Own. H.P. Lewis. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 
A New England Nun. M.E. Wilkins. London: Osgood. 
An Old Maia’s Love. M. Maartens. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
At an Old Chateau. K.S. Macquoid. London: Ward and 

Downey. 
Bertha’s Earl. Wady Lindsay. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
Eight Days. XW. E. Forrest. London: Smith, Elder. 3 vols. 
Lady Belcher and Her Friends. A. G, L’Estrange. London : 

Hurst. 
Life Yet Not Life. William Wakefield. London: Eden. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster. Agnes Giberne. London: Long- 

mans, , 2 vols. 
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My Face ts My Fortune. F.C. Philips and Percy Fendall. | 
~ London : White. 

Profitable Tales. Eugene Field. London: Osgood. 5s. 

Quita. The Author of Zhe County. London: Ward and 
Downey. 2 vols. 

Some One Must Suffer. HH. Cliffe Halliday. London: Chap- 
man. 3 vols. 

The Devil and the Doctor. Phinlay Glenelg. London : 
Sampson Low. 

The Gentleman Digger. Countess de Brémont. London : 
Sampson Low. 

The Girl He Did Not Marry. I. D; Hardy. London : 
Hutchinson. 

The Little Lady of Lavender, T. C. Elmslie. London : Ward 
and Downey. 

The Smuggler's Secret. Frank Barrett. London: B’ackett. 


G. R. Sims. 
London : 


Tinkletop’s Crime. 
Trash. Mrs. Blagden. 

VERSE 
American Humorous Verse. 

don: Scott. Is. 

Lapsus Calami, J. kK. S. London: 
Love's Looking-Glass. London : Percival. 
The Poets and Poetry of the Century. 


by A. H. Miles. London: Hutchinson. 
Western Verse. Y-ugene Field. London : 
TRAVEL 


A Cruise on Friesland ‘Broads,’ 
London: Ward and Downey. 


London : 
Ward and Downey. 


Chatto. 


Edited by James Barr. 


Macmillan. 


5s. 


Vols. I. and VI. 


4s. each. 
Osgood. 5 


A Girlin the Karpathians. M.M. Dowie. London: 
7s. 6d. 
Alone through Syria. E. E. Miller. London : 


7s. 6d. 
In Scripture Lands. E. L. Wilson. 

Society. 15s. 
Tahiti. WDora Hort. 


London : Unwin. 


BioGRAPHY 


Count Campello. Alexander Robertson. 
Low. 35. 
David Cox and Peter de Wint. 


Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 


London: 


London : 


1os. 6d. 


Lon- 


Edited 


S. 


The Hon. Reginald Brougham. 
10s. 6d. 


Philip. 


Kegan Paul. 


Religious Tract 


Sampson 
G. R. Redgrave. London: 


Methuen. 2Is. 


George Meredith. Hannah Lynch. London: 
Hardinge. Viscount Hardinge. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Johannine Writings. 


London: Nisbet. tos. 6d. 


P. J. 


Gloag. 


Books which Influenced Our Lord ana His Apostles. J. E. H. 


Thomson. Edinburgh: Clark. 

Cathedral and University Sermons. C. P. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Graven in the Rock. Samuel Kinns. 
12s. 6d. 

Old Truths in Modern Lights. TY. G. 


Percival. 7s. 6d. 


Reichel. L 


London: 


ondon: 


Cassell. 


Bonney. London : 


The Secularist Programme. “WW. H. Harris. 
ligious Tract Society. 8s. 
The Sinless Conception. F.G. Lee. London: Unwin. 


MISCELLANEA 
Colonial Year-Book. Vondon: 
Essays in Politics. C. B. R. 
7s. 6d. 
Exciting Leaves from a Curate’s Diary. 
London: Stock. *3s. 6d. 
History of Chemistry. . 
George M°Gowan. 


Kent. 


London : 


Ernest von Meyer ; 
Macmillan. 14s. 


Sampson Low. 6s. 
London : 


London: Re- 


7s. 6d. 


Kegan Paul. 


Bb. S. Herrington. 


Translated by 


History of the Old Water-Colour Soctety. J. L. Roget. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 42s. 

Intentions. Oscar Wilde. London: Osgood. 7s. 6d. 

London in 78or. London: W.H. Allen, 2s. 

New Suspiria de Profundis. Thomas de Quincey. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Our Canine Companions. J. W. Hill. London: Sonnen- 


schein, 3s. 6d. 
Problems of Poverty. 
2s. 6d. 


J. A. Hobson. 


London: Methuen. 





| 
| 
| 








Riding. Robert Weir. London: Longmans. tos. 6d. 
The Boating Man’s Vade Mecum. Wm. Winn. London: 


Sonnenschein. 5s. 

The Diary of a Pilgrimage. 
Arrowsmith. 

The Insanity of Genius. 
Downey. 14s. 

The Student's Greek Tragedians. 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

The Student's Manual of Greek Tiagedy. Edited by A. W. 


Jerome K. Jerome. Bristol: 


J. F. Nisbet. London: Ward and 


A. W. Verrall. London ;: 


Verrall. London : Sonnenschein. 

Tillage and Implements. W. J. Malden. London: Bell. 
2s. 6d. 

Tries at Truth. Arnold White. London : Isbister. 


Year-Book of Scientificand Learned Societies. London: Griffin. 


7s. 6d. 
ForEIGN 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik. W.Braune. 2d Edition. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 5 m. 80 pf. 
Baudenkmialer in Grossbritannien u. Irland. C. Uhde. 2. Lfg. 
serlin: Wasmuth. 25 m. 


Das Bewusstsein, Grundziige naturwissenschaftl. u. philosoph. 
Deutg. E. Schlegel. Stuttgart: Frommann. 2 m. 
Die Flutsagen. Ethnographisch betrachtet. R. Andree. Braun- 


schweig: Vieweg. 2m. 25 pf. 
Die jungere Glosse zum Reinke de vos. UHrsg. v. H. Brandes. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 10m. 


E. Braun’s Briefwechsel mit den Briidern Grimm und Lass- 
berg. Gotha: Perthes. 3m. 

Furst Bismarck als Redner. Herausgeg. von W. 
A. Dove. Band 13. Stuttgart: Union. 1m. 

Geschichte der cyprianischen Litteratur bis zu der Zeit der 
ersten erhaltenen Handschriften. K. Goetz. Basel: Reich. 
2 m. 40 pf. 

Laberinto amoroso. Ein altspan. Liederbuch. 
Erlangen: Junge. 2m. 

Zur Entwickelung italientscher Dichtungen Petrarcas. Ab- 
druck d. Cod. Vat. Lat. 3196 u. Mitteilungen aus den 
Handschriften. C. Appel. Halle: Niemeyer. 6 m. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY 


New Volume. 
EDITED BY THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
AND A. E. T. WATSON. 


RIDING 


By Carprars ROBERT WEIR, 


Riding- Master, R.H.G. 


Bohm und 


K. Vollmoller. 





With Contributions by the DuKE oF Braurort, the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, the EARL OF ONSLOW, 
E. L. ANDERSON, and A. E. T. Watson. 


SP oO LIL O&O 
By J. MORAY BROWN. 


With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text, by G. D. 
GILEs, FRANK Dapp, and J. STEWART ALLAN. 


Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Now Ready. Third Edition, 5s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copan ae 2s. 





Price 5s. 





DAVID NUTT, 





LONDON: 270 STRAND. 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ Recent Publications. 
‘HEROES OF JHE NATIONS’ SERIES 


Edited by EVELYN ABBoTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; roxburghe, 6s. 

The above is a series of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work 
of certain representative Historical Se: erage about whom have 
athered the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, 
and who have been accepted, in many instances, as types of the several 
National Ideals. With the Life of each Typical Character is presented 
a picture of the national conditions surrounding him during his career. 
® The narratives are the work of Writers who are recognised Authorities 
on their several subjects, and while thoroughly trustworthy as history, 
will present Picturesque and Dramatic ‘ Stories ’ of the Men and Events 

connected with them. 

' To the Life of each ‘ Hero’ is given one crown 8vo volume, hand- 
somely printed in large type, provided with Maps, and adequately 
illustrated according to the special requirements of the several subjects. 


New Volume Just Published. 

PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 

By EvELYN ApnoTt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Previously Published. 

NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENG- 

¢ LAND. By W. Crark RusseELt, Author of ‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ etc. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE STRUGGLE OF 
PROTESTANTISM FOR EXISTENCE. By C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Ready in May. 

THEODERIC THE GOTH, THE BARBARIAN CHAM- 
PION OF CIVILISATION. By THomMas HopcGkIN, Author 
of ‘ Italy and her Invaders,’ etc. 


Full Prospectus on Application. 


LIBERTY AND A LIVING. How to get Bread and 


Butter, Sunshine and Health, Leisure and Books, without Slaving 
away One’s Life. By P.G. Husert, Jun. Cheap Edition, cloth 
extra, Is. 6d. 


CHARLES DARWIN, His Life and Works. 


By{CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, Author of ‘ Elements of Zoology,’ 
“ Living Lights,’ ‘ The Ivory King,’ *‘ A Strange Company,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

New Catalogue Post Free. 


27 King William Street, Strand, London, and New York. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF 
BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, §s. 


RICARDO ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND TAXATION. 


Edited, with Introductory Essay, Notes, Appendices, Bibliography, 
and Index, 
By E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., 
Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, 


NEW VOLUME OF 
BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 48 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


TILLAGE AND IMPLEMENTS. 
By WALTER J. MALDEN, 
Professor of Agriculture in the College of Agriculture, Downton ; late 
Kesident Superintendent of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
E 1 eucmnesinn Farm at Woburn. 











Liverpool. 


NEW VOL UME OF 
THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
The 18th volume of the Series. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, with 16 Illustrations, Is. 
ATHLETICS. 

By H. HEWITT GRIFFIN, L.A.C., Ranelagh Harriers, A. A.A. ,ete. 
With Contributions by E. H. Pelling, H. C. L. Tindall, J. L. Greig, 
T. Jennings, C. F. Daft, J. Kibblewhite, Tom Kay, 

Sid Thomas, and the Rev. W. Pollock-Hill. 

‘Mr Griffin . . . has done his work admirably.’—Referee. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE ALDINE POETS. 
Cheap Re-Issue in fortnightly volumes, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DRYDEN. 
kK. HOOPER, F.S.A. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition, with Portrait, 5 vols. 
[Vol. 1. ready May 15. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Carden. 


Edited, with Memoir, by Rev. 





ELLIS & ELVEY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Now Ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


SOME FRENCH AND SPANISH MEN 0} 
GENIUS. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER, Author of ‘ Four Great Teachers.’ 


Contents :—Marivaux—Voltaire— Rousseau — Diderot—Beaumarchais Mirabeay 
—Danton, Robespierre, and the Convention— Béranger—Victor Hugo—Eugine See 
and Zola—Cervantes and Lope de Vege—Calteren. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. In the best Levant morocco (in a variety of style 


price £1, 1s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT], 


Edited, with Preface, by W. M. ROSSETTI. 
A New Edition in One Volume. 
‘A handsome and convenient volume. . This reprint will be valued by m; 
lovers of true poetry.’—A thena@um. Jan. 24, “18 gl. 
* Deserves a cordial welcome.’— Scotsman, Jan. 19, 1891. 
* This is a volume to be grateful for '—Dazly Chronicle. Jan. 14, 1891. 
‘ The present edition is well printed on good paper.’—Fcho, Jan. 23, 1891. 
* Does great credit to its publishers.’—Sfeaker, Jan. 24, 1891. 
* Presented in a very pleasant form.’—Pa/l Mail Gazette, Jan. 10, 1891. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, bound from the Author’s own auction, cloth gilt, price 18s, : 
Morocco extra, price £2, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Vol i. Trans 


Contents :—Vol. I. Poems—Prose Tales—and Literary Papers. 
lations—Prose Notices of Fine Arts 


HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL WORK, 
BY FRANCIS MORGAN NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
On Hand-made Paper, crown 4to. Price £2, 2s. 

Impression of 128 Copies. 


THE HALL of LAWFORD HALL. Records 


of an Essex House and of its Proprietors, from the Saxon Times to the Reig: 
of Henry vit. 


4to, with Portrait, cloth gilt, price 21s. 
(The Earliest Document relating to America.) 


THE LETTER in SPANISH of CHRISTO. 


PHER COLUMBUS, Written on his Return from his First Voyage, and 
addressed to Luis de Sant Angel, 15th February—1gth March 1403, announcing 
the Discovery of the New World Reproduced in Facsimile from a uniaue 
Copy. With Introductory and Critical Remarks, etc., and a Literal Transla- 
tion into English. 


Eighth Edition. Small 8vo, 


HUNTING SONGS By R. E. 


WARBURTON. 


half bound, price ss. 


EGERTOX- 


Second Edition. 


SONGS and VERSES on SPORTING SUB. 


JECTS. By. R. E. Ecerton-WarsurTon. 


Small 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


London: 
ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





THIS DAY: OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


With upwards of 30 Original Illustrations and a Coloured 
Map. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 


——_ 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T.. STRAD. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 

C. H. SPURGEON. LORD WOLSELEY. 
AuGusTuS HARRIS. W. G. GRACE. 

James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HaRcourRT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


LONDON: 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 
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Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


To be completed in Three Parts, price Is. “each. Part I. now ready. 
Parts II. and III. during May. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 


FOR 1891, 
Containing about ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY beautiful reproductions of 
representative pictures and sculpture in the Academy, and forming a 
comprehensive and permanent Fine Art record of this year’s Exhibition. 

‘The whole of the reproductions in Royal Academy Pictures are 
printed with the admirable skill and care of the Belle Sauvage Press. 
It is worth while mentioning specially that the pictures are reproduced 
on a scale sufficiently large to enable one to form an excellent notion 
of the originals.’ —Dazly Chronicle. 





Now Ready, price Is. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


FOR MAY, Containing : 
‘GLAD SPRING.’ By GreorGe WETHERBEE, R.I, 
J. DOBIE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1891. 
3 Illustrations. 
BERKELEY CASTLE. By Percy Firzceracp. 
Illustrations by W. HIATHERELL. 


THE MYTH OF THE NIGHTINGALE ON GREEK 


Etched by 
By M. H. SpieELMANN. With 


With 6 


VASE-PAINTINGS. By Miss J. E. Harrison. With 2 
Illustrations. 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE.’ With = 3 


I]lustrations. 


THE ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE PICTURE 
GALLERY. By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. With 6 Illustrations. 
HOKUSAI : A Study. In 2 Parts. By S. BING. With 7 Illustrations. 
THE FRENCH REVIVAL OF ETCHING. By Freperick 
WEDMORE. With 4 Illustrations. 
THE CHRONICLE OF ART: Art in April. 
‘The best written and best illustrated of the Art periodicals—a 
wonderful shilling’s-worth.’—Graphic. 
Q’S NEW WORk.-- NOTICE. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES : Stories, Studies, and Sketches 
by Q, Author of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ etc., 
is now ready, price §s. 





‘**Noughts and Crosses " is a book of altogether exceptional attrac- 


tiveness and value. ’—C/oée. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, LONDON, PARIS and MELBOURNE. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE PROPERTY OF 
MARRIED PERSONS. With an Appendix of Statutes and Notes. By 
Daviv Murray, M.A., Hon. LL.D). Glasgow. Medium 8vo, buckram, gs. 

‘A valuable contribution to the exposition of a branch of our law rendered some- 
what obscure by the unsettling character of recent legislation. '—/uridical Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
JoHN S. Mackenzie, M.A., Glasgow, B.A. Cantab., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Lecturer in Owens College, Manchester. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘This book may be safely commended to those who are interested in the social 
problems of our time, and do not shrink from the study in a comprehensive and 
philosophical manner. Mr. Mackenzie has read much and writes well. — / aes. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 
By Epwarp Cairp, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 1360 pages, 32s. 





‘(Juite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution that has yet 
been made by an English writer to the understanding of Kant’s whole philosophical 
achievement.’ —Mind. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, as contained in Extracts 


from his own Writings. Selected and Translated by JoHN Watson, LL.D., 
Professor of Morai Philosophy in the University of Queen's College, Kingston, 
Author of *‘ Kant and his English Critics.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all concerned.’—AMind. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. By Joun Cairp, D.D., LL.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Glasgow. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [/n the press. 

‘A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasps 
and happy in its original suggestiveness. To Dr. Caird we are indebted for a subtle 
and masterly presentation of Hegel's philosophy in its solution of the problem of 
religion.’ — Ldinburgh Review. 


Just Published, with Map and Illustrations. 


A LADY’S LETTERS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA 


A Journey from Mandala to Lake Tanganyika ‘and Back. 


By JANE F. MOIR. 
With an Introduction by Professor Linpsay, D.D. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
‘A very charmingly got-up volume. Mrs. Moir is the first lady traveller in South 
Central Africa, and she describes, in pleasant, simple, and gentle home letters, a 
novel and adventurous journey. This book well repays perusal.'—British Weekly. 
his is a quite delightful little book.’ —Manchester Guardian. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 


Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Just Published, price 15s., in handsome cloth, gilt top. 
IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 
New Vieus of Sacred Places. 

By EDWARD L. WILSON. 


With 150 Original Illustrations Engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 


ContTEents.—The Land of Goshen—Sinai and the Wilderness— From Mount Sinai 
to Mount Seir—A Visit to Petra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish Kings—The 
South Country—Round about Jerusalem— Where was Calvary ?7—Judea to Samaria 
—Round about Galilee—Nazareth, Old and New—Sea of Galilee—Lebanon to 
Damascus. 





Mr. Wilson's journey in Scripture Lands was the first instance in which a fully 
equipped artist-photographer has visited the scenes made memorable by the Bible 
narratives, and has reproduced, both by camera and by word-painting, the people, 
the ruins, and the famous spots which have become household words throughout 
Christendom. The 1509 illustrations in this volume were selected from 2000 negatives 
that Mr. Wilson brought home with him after his wanderings, and they have been 
reproduced by some of the best known of American artists. Together they make 
a gallery of absolutely accurate, graphic and extremely interesting views. The 
Narrative, moreover, is enlivened with the account of the author’s personal adventures, 
and is the work of a man whose study of the Scriptures is apparent throughout. 


The MIDNIGAT SKY. 
Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 


By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Past-President of the Royal Astronomical Society, late Chief Assistant at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

With 32 Star Maps and numerous other Illustrations. New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition, with an additional Chapter and many New Engravings. Imperial 
8vo, &s., cloth boards, gilt top. 

The following Notice of the First Edition was written by Thomas Carlyle :— 

‘Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, 
all I have seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but by help of them may 


find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks. . . . Why did not somebody 


teach me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, which 


are always overhead, and which I don't half know to this day ? 


Just Published, 8d., cloth boards. 
‘The SECULA RIST PROGRAMME, 
Or, Plain Words to Working People. 
A Comparison of the Secularist and the Christian 
Views of Life. 
By Rev. W. H. HARRIS, of Victoria Docks. 
CHAPTER 


I.—Is reason the guide, and happiness the end of life? 
II.—Is progress only possible through liberty ? 
II1.—Is theology condemned by reason, and has it been the enemy of 
progress ? 
1V.—Does Secularism dignify labour and rationalise morality ? 
V.—Are Christians not of the present world, and is the chief aim of 
Christianity to bring men to a better place in the next? 


” 


” 


A pointed and popular Examination of the Modern Secularist Creed by a writer 
who has lived among the hard workers of the East End of London for the last sixteen 
years. It will be found a very useful book to put into the hands of those to whom 
this programme most directly appeals. 


WISS PICTURES 
SWISS fF 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 
With several new Illustrations by E. WHymprk, and a Map. : 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

The present edition has been completely revised, and in part rearranged and 
rewritten. The sections dealing with the Rhine and its scenery, also those on 
Northern Italy and the Italian Lakes, have been omitted, as their substance has 
been included in other volumes of the series; and opportunity has been taken to 
introduce a considerable number of entirely new engravings by Mr. Whymper, 
as well as to illustrate some fresh features of Swiss travel, and especially the 
introduction of mountain railways. The map of Switzerland by Mr. Stanford, and 
the copious index of places and subjects appended to the work, wiil, it is hoped, be 
of service both to the Swiss tourist and to the stay-at-home traveller. 


STORIES from the LIFE of DAVTD. 
By the Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
Author of ‘The Happiest Half-Hour; or, Sunday Talks with Children,’ etc. 
‘Stepping-Stones to Bible History.’ 


No. 4. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


57-—The True Story of Mick 
{ HEALY. By the late Dr. GrEGG, 
Bishop of Cork. Illustrated from 


Original Drawings by F. BARNARD. 


FOR PEQ PLE | One Penny, in cover. 
THE #/58.—The Vengeance of Victor 


VERDUN. By M. E. Ropgs, 
Author of ‘Cottage Politics,’ etc. 
Illustrated by GorDoN BROWNE. 
One Penny, in cover. 





Nearly 8,000,000 of this 
Series have been issued. | 





London ; 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Booksellers. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
BELL BARRY. By R. AsuE Kino, Author of *” 


etc. 2 vols. crown 8v 
* The novel neha nty of dash and g —e 
wide sale, for ery 
8ST. KA THERINE’S BY. ‘THE TOWFR. By Wacrer Besant, 
Author of ‘Children of Gibeon,’ etc. With 12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 
3 vols. crown 8vo [Shortly. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CHILD WIDOW. 
[ Shortly. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Sara JEaAnneTre 


Duncan, Author of ‘A Social Departure.’ With 8o Illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
‘An Ronen an Girl in London” is a clever and lively book, showing that the iter retains the 
ck of } she ha uch abundance when she made “* 4 r ial. Dey ture.’ 
The wri shrewd observer, i irise th much liveliness an 1 
doners nd 1 ndon ways.’—Athena@um 


The Wearing of the Green,’ 


excitement is well sustained. It should have a 


By Mrs. F. H. WiLviamson. 


iderabiie tenth 1.00 


EDNOR WHITLOCK: TA Novel. By HuGcu MacCo tt, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Stranger’s Sealed Packet.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 
k 


$4 > vivor 1e | >1] h st i tar 
The 0 i Vigorous one, and well worth study.'—Sfectator. 


NEW THREE AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
SUNNY STORIES, AND SOME SHADY ONES. By James 


Payn. Witha Frontispiece by FRED. BAkKNARD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, etc. By Brer Harte “With 
Frontis spiec e and Vignette by HumE Nispet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
*Bret Ha most matchless asa proficient in the a ilt art of writing a short story well 
The four t abound e boldly drawn types of We 1 civ ition, and in that subtle cc 
bination of th norous 1 pathetic, for which the sen s lor en famou Every one 
will give them aw r ption dcademy. 


TINKLETOP’S ype etc. By Georce R. Sis (! Dagonet ). With 
a Frontispiece by N AURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; 
loth, 2s. 6« 


sof I ndon life and character supply } broad 


themes. He paints vividly, broadly 


TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES. 
By WALTER BESANT. By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
~ * For Faith and Freedom. The Lawton Girl. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The Tents of Shem. Sowing the Wind. 
By AUSTIN CLARE. By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
For the Love of a Lass. The Dead Man's Secret. 
3y WILKIE COLLINS. By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
The Legacy of Cain. Paul Jones's Alias. 
By DICK DONOVAN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Man from Manchester. An Ocean Tragedy. 


HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1891). With Sketches, 1s. 
NEW GALLERY NOTES (1891), With Sketches, 1s. 


THE PARIS SALON (1891), With Sketches, 3s. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, PARIS (1891), With Sketches, 3s.6d. 


London: CHATTO ao WINDUS, 214 risoaniny, W 





NOW READY, A NEW EDITION OF THI 
NEW PLAN OF EDINBURGH, LEITH, AND 
_PORTOBELLO. 


size, 39 by 34 inche 


WAISTCOAT POCKET MAP OF THE 
persertelyid OF EDINBURGH. 


ize Three; 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


EDINA WOIRK3, EASIER RIAD, ani 16 SOUIH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, EC. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 





Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


FREDERICK STREET, | 
QUEEN STREET, / 


AND II 


a“ os EDINBURGH. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY: 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent sitll 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 


——__ 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDs, 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected fo; th 
open garden, including— ' 
Aster, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc, 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will pro 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 
Is. 2d, ; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become hist yrical that the seeds sent out by this firm are rer narkab 
A 
for their genuineness and excellency.'—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICE 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pot 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quiy 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer a 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., oy 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s, x 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six fo; 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order, 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH, 


THE DEW YABLE DECORATION, 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER-=HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 


Stock, 10-week, finest double, 
Sweet Peas, splendid mixed, 


luce 
P Ost free 





New Colours, 


JOHN FORD & CO, 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INVITES Inspe tion ¢ — h-< ass C of Old 1 English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising c rabin offers, Ta ables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
ind Brackets, Old iP ers i Mats, Engravings ‘sea Bric-a- Brac. 








irded Grand Dip t of Honour, Fat 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 8% 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ Ss IRISH 
2s 2d apy ; I adies .. eT Lid. per dc 
3s. 3d. ie sntlemen’s 3a, 11d 


ken sof Ro BINS ‘ 
3 (PRESS © POCKET:. uk have a worl wide 
VF G wee ANY. fam seen. 


ed Har ikerchiefs es, from 1s. to 20s. each, 
f Linens Shirt A: 5% uff, etc. etc 


“ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betiat.” HANDKERCH IEFS 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


;sFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 








MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


it SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, ‘returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 0¢ 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. as 3s. gd., 


4s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Destens, from 3s. 6d. Better, qualit 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 

and cs. 6d. dozen; made exact t6 pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 25. 34°; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per d yen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price L ists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods ane 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


L SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-uP, ‘ P £600, 000. 
With power to increase to £2,000,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 

West End Office—25 Cocksrur STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 

Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
— . . sE Esq., Advocate. 
Ax DREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., — vas 
. ix FALCONER, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
H ALCO! : 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


CAPITA 


DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 or more years fixed, ; P ats percent. per annum 
) to 12 months, ‘ , me 
, Oto BS ss . . P 0 4 me pa 
, 3005 


EpiInBURGH OrFicE—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY Manager. 





44. a]. 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK CF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 
FORMERLY 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 
JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ ; . £2,000,000 © 
Parp Up, and in course of being paid, . q ; : 251,093 15 

223,000 oO 
1,748,906 § 


RESERVE FunpD, in hand and in course of being received, 


UNCALLED CAPITAL, 


ooo39o 


Board of Directors. 
Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoL_F von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy_._ys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campse ct, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
43 * for Three and Four Years 
5 - for Five Years and over. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 


Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 
Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
nd Agencies. 
s payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for ¢ 
The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares co 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of bar 


St. Switnin’s Lang, E.C. 









other cities of the 
lection 

ns, and other securities, 
ing business. 


BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 









FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in Victorta, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL, . ge . $2,090,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . 
Paip-up CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE FunNpD, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WitiL1AM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : 7 
Directors. 
GeorGe AULDJo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GrorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Craspie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
JouN Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


lhe Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DeBenTuRES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
1 ComPanigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
° PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


. £800,000 
. £110,000 





£505,000. 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. NEPEAN SmitTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Managery—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ : . P : : 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esgq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4% per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duk& STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Head Ofice—s5 LoTHsury, Bank, Lonpon, E.C. 

Chairman—Sir HENRY WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael’s Alley, E.C. 
Vice-Chairman—HENkry Turton Norton, Esq. (Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton 
& Co.), Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Manager and Secretary—H. Foster CuTLER. 

EDINBURGH BOARD. 

Branch O fiice—53 GEORGE STREET. 

Chairman—RoBeErT STRATHERN, Esq., WS. (Messrs. Strathern & Blair), 12 South 

Charlotte Street, Edinburgt 
Tuomas AITKEN, Esq., Manager London and Edinburgh Shipping Co., Leith. 
G. T. BaLrour-Kinnear, Esq., W.S., of Cross (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & 
Beatson, W.S.), Edinburch 
J. H. Jameson, Esq. W.S. (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
RICHARD Legs, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashieis. 
Jos1aH Livincston, Esq., Merchant, Edinburgh. 
Davip Lye ct, rne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh. 
ct y— )USTON Barry, 53 George Street. 
Bankers—Tue Rovat BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
: —176 West GEORGE STREET 
STEVENSON & Murr, Solicitors. 
Joun R. Watson, A.LA 


particulars of terms and other informa- 








Resident Managers—Dick 

District Secretary 
Applications for Agencies are invited. Fu 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. S!EAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventil 
every comfort. 


entilation, and 
1 — (F. GREEN & CO.; 
Managers—) sNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firiu. LONDON. E.C. 





PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


“CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER. AND GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London r9th JUNE, for 27 days. 1st JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, 
for27 days. 5th AUG., for23 days. Calling at Leith two days later. 
The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ z.e., i 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securi: mooth water, and 
three trips the North Cape will be reached wt e sun is above the h 
midnight. The CAinedorazo and Garonne are fitted with electric light, 
, hot and c vid baths, etc. 
ey F. GREEN & CO.. 13 Fenchur h Avenue, . 
eee ae Y ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm. LONDUN E.C. 


ide the fringe 
on the first 
yrizon at 
electric 









be 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ . er BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . ‘ - BRISBANE, . , sin 
RANGOON, . . ne ROCKHAMPTON, . ne 
KURRACHEE, ; * ZANZIBAR, . ‘ ‘a 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


[May 9, 189) 


LT 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ars 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


§ PRICE FROM 
SINGER'S fa, 4s, 
TEN per Cent. 

Discount 
for Cash. 


OR ON HIRE 
Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 
Liberal Allowance 


At easy weekly payments 
re MACHINES 
Old Machines. 


with option of purchase. 
CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG © OMPAN Y'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 











18 THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK e 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE sd 


DISHES, ete. 
— FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLF AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 

Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue lnk, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


_____— GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
) j INT MNOS 
3 BLOBAOU Las Eg International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 











We 
Late tl SY Me Ne Mh Ne WM, LOD 
potctictirtotctctotict } ofc to} ololee 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DovuGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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